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Man  of  the  Quarter 


DURAND  TAYLOR 

The  new  president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
is  from  New  York  City.  While  he  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the 
suburban  community  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  his  whole 
training,  background  and  tradition  is  closely  knit  into  the  tapestry 
of  the  metropolitan  scene. 

After  graduating  from  Colgate  University  in  1927,  he  spent  a 
year  of  travel  around  the  world.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered 
the  offices  of  Frank  H.  Taylor  and  Son,  his  father’s  firm.  In  1929, 
however,  he  was  employed  by  Charles  G.  Edwards,  head  of  the 
firm  by  that  name  operating  in  the  textile  district  of  downtown 
New  York,  with  whom  he  had  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  dur¬ 
ing  his  summer  vacations  while  at  college.  In  1933,  Mr.  Edwards 
left  active  participation  in  his  business  in  order  to  become  the 
head  of  the  real  estate  department  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Taylor,  at  that  time,  became  manager  of  the  firm 
and  in  three  years,  an  equal  partner,  assuming  fuU  responsibility 
for  the  activities  of  the  organization. 

In  1942,  he  was  appointed  to  the  decentralization  service  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  but  was  forced  to  resign  within  a 
short  period  due  to  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Edwards.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  he  assumed  full  ownership  of  the  firm, 
carrying  on  the  business  under  the  founder’s  name  until  the  spring 
of  1946,  when  he  formed  a  new  partnership,  as  a  successor  firm, 
under  the  name,  Durand  Taylor  Company. 

Well  in  the  beginning  of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Taylor  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management.  He 
has  served  on  the  Governing  Council  for  nearly  ten  years  and  has 
been  a  vice  president  in  the  central  atlantic  region. 

He  is  married  and  has  one  daughter  and  resides  with  his 
family  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
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RICHARD  F.  JONES,  Jr,,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  graduated  from  Yale  University  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  1928;  was  employed  as  an  engineer 
on  building  projects,  the  best  known  being  the 
Bushnell  Mem.  Mun.  Auditorium;  opened  his  own 
real  estate  office  at  his  present  location  in  1935 
and  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  one  of  the  leading 
-downtown  office  bldgs.,  a  multiple  tenant  industrial 
plant,  a  dept,  store  (chain)  and  several  apt.  prop¬ 
erties.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  managing  agent  for  several 
real  estate  syndicates  and  private  investors.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  is  an  industrial  and  commercial  broker.  He 
has  served  on  the  ex.  comm,  of  the  Hartford  Board 
and  as  past  pres,  of  the  New  England  Chapter  of  the 
Institute. 

W.  A.  LUTZ  was  bom  in  Shelby,  N.  C.  After  two 
years’  attendance  at  Duke  Univ.  he  worked  for  six 
years  in  the  City  of  Durham  tax  dept.;  began  his 
real  estate  career  as  sec.-treas.,  and  mgr.  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  management  dept,  of  the  Durham  Realty  & 
Insurance  Company.  At  present  he  is  ex.  v.  pres, 
and  gen.  mgr.  of  this  firm.  In  addition  to  15  years’ 
experience  in  property  management  he  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  selling  and  financing.  Mr.  Lutz 
is  a  past  pres,  of  the  N.  C.  Assoc,  of  Rl.  Est.  Bds.; 
a  past  pres,  and  a  current  dir.  of  the  Durham  Bd.  of 
Realtors.  He  is  an  active  officer  of  many  civic 
organizations  including  the  Durham  Community 
Redevelopment  Comm.,  Durham  Merchants  Assoc., 
Salvation  Army,  C.  of  C.,  and  Watts  St.  Baptist 
Church. 

WILLIAM  W.  BAREINDRICK  was  hom  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  He  attended  the  University  of  Oregon, 
graduating  in  1932  and  has  heen  with  Norris,  Beggs 
&  Simpson  since  that  time,  serving  as  a  vice  president 
of  that  firm.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Oregon 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and  has  served 
in  the  capacities  of  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Portland  Realty  Board. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND  was  horn  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  attended  the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati  and 
graduated  from  the  engineering  colleges  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  commerce  in  June,  1925.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  became  associated  with  Thomas  Emery’s 
Sons,  Inc.,  and  for  the  past  15  years  has  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  vice  president  and  treasurer  of  that  firm. 
Mr.  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the  Bd.  of  Dirs.  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Camargo 
Country  Club  and  the  Queen  City  Club.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Planning  Commission  for  the  Village 
of  Indian  Hill;  and  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
social  fraternity.  Sigma  Sigma,  Commonwealth 
Club,  The  Cincinnatus  AssoCn  and  Gyro. 


ELRY  W.  RUDERT  was  bom  in  Butler  County, 
Pa.  He  has  operated  a  general  real  estate,  sales, 
management  and  insurance  business  since  1923.  In 
1938  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  since 
that  time  has  served  on  its  Governing  Council;  he 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Rudert  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Bd.  of  Dirs.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board. 
Currently  he  is  also  serving  on  the  Bd.  of  Govs,  of 
the  Natl.  Inst,  of  Real  Estate  Brokers. 

THEODORE  H.  MAENNER  was  bom  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  has  a  B.Sc.  degree  from  Washington 
Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1914.  In  general  real  estate 
business,  since  1930;  president  and  proprietor  T.  H. 
Maenner  Co.  (real  estate),  T.  E.  Maenner,  Inc. 
(ins.).  City  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Co.,  City  Nat.  Vaults; 
president  Court  Realty  Co.  (apts.),  Med.  Arts  Gar¬ 
age  (garage  bldg.).  Pres.  Omaha  Bd.  Realtors, 
1928,  Neb.  Bd.  Realtors,  1943,  Omaha  Assn.  Bldg. 
Owners  and  Mgrs.;  NAREB  vice  president,  1944  and 
1945;  past  chmn..  Realtors’  Washington  Committee; 
Neb.  Real  Estate  License  Law  Comm.,  13  yrs.  Dir. 
Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT  was  born  in  Madrid, 
Neb.  He  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  1925.  His  management  work  com¬ 
menced  in  college  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
Daily  Californian,  at  that  time  the  largest  college 
newspaper;  upon  graduation  entered  the  real  estate 
field;  was  associated  with  the  Robert  Hocking  Co. 
as  head  of  its  management  dept,  for  three  years ;  now 
operates  his  own  property  management  firm.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Apartment  Assoc,  of  Los  'Angeles 
Cty.,  Inc. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK  was  born  in  Oklahoma 
and  moved  to  Tulsa  in  1904;  obtained  a  B.S.  degree 
from  Washington  Univ.  where  he  graduated  with 
final  honors  in  1927;  owns  and  operates  the  Kirk¬ 
patrick  Investment  Company.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has 
spent  two  terms  in  the  Okla.  State  legislature;  was 
for  five  years  dist.  mgr.  of  HOLC  in  eastern  Okla.; 
served  on  the  Tulsa  City  Plan  Comm,  for  11  years; 
and  during  the  war  served  for  three  years  as  OPA 
dist.  dir.  in  eastern  Oklahoma;  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tulsa  Rl.  Est.  Bd.  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  its  Bd.  of  Dirs.  In  addition  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  State  Fed.  Savs.  and  Loan  Assoc, 
and  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  Bd.  of  Education. 
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The  Professional 

Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


■HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
l^rsonal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


MOREOVER,  I  PLEDGE  MY¬ 
SELF  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

o^  th«  Nationql  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 


The  Exiitors  Review 


COMPLAISANCE 

.A.  RE  YOU  satisfied  with  the  100  per  cent 
occupancy  in  the  buildings  under  your  man¬ 
agement?  Rather  a  startling  question,  isn’t 
it,  after  aU  the  troubles  and  vacancies  of 
the  Thirties?  An  occasional  building  man¬ 
ager  is  a  bit  too  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation. 

Full  occupancy  has  never  been  more  than 
a  temporary  situation  in  our  free  economy. 
As  construction  costs  level  off  and  proceed 
on  the  historical  downward  trend,  entre¬ 
preneurs,  monument  builders  or  necessity 
requirements  of  some  large  expanding  or¬ 
ganizations  are  bound  to  bring  new  con¬ 
struction  of  almost  every  kind.  When  that 
occurs,  the  pressure  of  occupancy  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  buildings  is  going  to 
ease  quickly.  Expanding  business  activity, 
even  with  some  new  construction,  will  post¬ 
pone  the  date  that  vacancies  will  arrive. 
There  may  be  people  who  are  a  little  too 
complaisant  in  their  view  that  the  present 
situation  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Intelligent  management  is  proceeding  as 
it  always  has  on  the  theory  and  upon  the 
basis  that  the  tenants  are  some  of  their  most 
valuable  clients.  Their  views  are  that  these 
tenants  are  an  asset  in  the  buildings  under 
their  management,  an  asset  to  be  treasured 
dnd  cherished. 

Operating  costs  are  rising  and  rents  must 
rise  too.  However,  rentals  do  not  need  to 
be  pushed  to  extreme  heights  or  in  line  with 
all  the  traffic  will  bear.  Reasonable  up¬ 
ward  adjustments  based  upon  increasing 
operating  costs  and  the  investment  in  the 
property  seems  a  much  more  sane  ap¬ 


proach.  Tenants  would  not  be  human  if 
they  were  readily  agreeable  to  rent  in¬ 
creases.  On  the  other  hand,  intelligent 
management,  employing  capable  salesman¬ 
ship,  can  present  an  understandable,  recog¬ 
nizable  picture  of  the  necessity  of  reason¬ 
able  increases. 

Perhaps  a  simple  brochure  presenting 
the  problem  in  a  factual  manner  is  one  way. 
If  you  have  a  building  manager  who  is 
possessed  of  real  sales  ability,  a  man  who 
has  always  worn  well  with  the  tenants  be¬ 
cause  he  has  tried  to  take  care  of  their 
needs,  a  manager  whose  public  or  tenant  re¬ 
lations  are  very  good — then  use  him  and  his 
personal  contact  with  each  tenant.  He  can 
visit  each  tenant  and  in  this  personal  man¬ 
ner  present  the  facts  and  sell  the  owners’ 
viewpoint  on  these  changing  conditions. 

No  management  firm  should  ride  along 
on  the  present  situation.  How  much  better 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  grand -opportunity 
to  hold  tenant  good  will.  Rumors  of  sky¬ 
rocketing  rents  are  disturbing.  Now  is  the 
time  to  sell  and  resell  one’s  firm  and  its 
policy  of  reasonable  treatment,  up  to  the 
minute  maintenance,  and  conscientious  re¬ 
gard  for  the  tenant’s  welfare  to  everyone 
who  pays  rentals  to  the  firm.  Do  not  wait 
until  tomorrow!  Today  is  the  time  to  do 
the  selling  job!  Having  done  it,  continue 
to  do  it  again  at  regular  intervals.  Com¬ 
plaisance  should  not  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  a  liability  in  a  management  firm,  in  a 
building  manager  or  in  any  of  one’s  build¬ 
ing  employees. 

Sell  weU  today  that  tomorrow  we  may 
continue  to  live  and  live  happily! — F.L.C. 
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WE,  THE  PEOPLE  I 

HE  American  people  may  be  depended 
upon  to  accomplish  fair  play.  For  many 
years,  capital  was  unfair  to  labor.  We,  the 
people,  suffered.  The  rules  of  the  game 
were  changed,  through  legislation  prompted 
by  the  determination  of  an  outraged  public. 
Now  labor,  inspired  not  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  its  organized  members  but  by  leaders 
whose  vision  is  not  clear,  by  its  organized 
action  has  so  outraged  the  public  that  again 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  about  to  be 
changed.  Let's  see  that  the  new  rules  are 
fair! 

The  cooperation  of  labor  and  capital  is 
not  a  dream.  It  is  an  American  ideal — an 
attainable  ideal — and  one  which  we  must 
strive  to  accomplish.  Upon  the  success  of 
that  undertaking  depends  the  survival  of 
American  principles  and  the  democratic 
form  of  government. 


The  Journal  of  Property  Management 

The  solution  is  simple.  Capital  is  repre¬ 
sented  not  by  great  wealth  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  people  but  by  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  millions  of  small  investors  whose 
money  makes  possible  the  financing  of  en¬ 
terprises  offering  to  labor  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  success  of  the 
joint  venture.  Labor’s  part  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  part  that  capital  plays.  Labor, 
too,  is  truly  represented  not  by  a  few  leaders 
but  by  the  rank  and  file  of  American  men 
and  women  who  at  heart  believe  in  the 
American  way — fair  play. 

In  any  small  group  of  people  we  know 
from  experience  that  teamwork  and  co¬ 
operation  will  accomplish  results  far  be¬ 
yond  those  that  can  be  accomplished  under 
a  system  of  ruthless  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  each  individual.  The  same  rule  holds 
with  large  groups — with  labor  and  capital. 
Let’s  all  pull  together  in  the  coming  New 
Year  to  work  out  in  the  American  way  co¬ 
operation,  fair  play — and  peace! — ^T.H.M. 


nnouncin^ 


THE  FIRST  1947  INSTITUTE  COURSE 


ArrangemenU  have  been  completed  throngh  Mr.  William  W.  Barendrick,  CPM,  vice- 
president  of  the  Northwest  Region,  to  offer  the  Institute’s  lecture  course  in  cooperation 
the  Portland  Realty  Board.  Tie  course  in  the 

"Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management" 


ill  It  litid  at  ikt 


MULTNOMAH  HOTEL,  Portland,  Oregon 
during  the  week.  May  5  to  10 

The  renowned  faculty  team  of  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  and  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick, 
St.  Louis,  will  again  conduct  the  course.  Special  feature  will  be  a  new  textbook,  illus¬ 
trated  aud  handsomely  bound,  considered  the  most  authoritative  in  the  field. 

For  an  outline  of  the  lecture  subjects  and  any  additional  information  write  to  the 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

22  West  Monroe  Street  Chicago  3,  Illinois 
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Mutual  Ownership— 
A  New  Source  of  Management  Business 

Many  property  managers  are  unaware  of  the  great  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  present  substantial  enlargement  of  mutualized  and  coopera¬ 
tive  housing.  Here  is  a  down-to-earth  discussion  of  one  aspect  of  this 
expanding  field  and  information  about  forming  and  purchasing  mutuals. 

T^HERE  are  over  100,00  residential  dwell-  raries,’’  if  they  have  any  use  at  all,  are  being 


ings  now  owned  and  managed  hy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government — detached  houses,  du¬ 
plexes,  and  larger  units — which  Uncle  Sam 
is  getting  ready  to  sell.  Now  managed  hy 
people  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority,  these  holdings,  during 
the  next  two  years,  will  be  gradually  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  management  care  of  private 
individuals  and  private  management  firms. 

The  majority  of  these  units  are  grouped 
into  projects  of  from  fifty  to  a  thousand, 
and  provide  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sources  of  new  business  to  management 
concerns.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  this  new  field ;  for,  since 
the  first  Federal  policies  on  sale  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  year,  most  of  the  groundwork 
has  been  laid  for  an  active  disposition  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Federal  Publie  Housing  Author¬ 
ity  has  recruited  and  trained  personnel  to 
handle  the  disposition  work,  has  made  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  proj¬ 
ects,  analyzed  the  sales  possibilities,  and 
outlined  preliminary  sales  programs. 

In  a  few  cases  appraisals  have  been  made, 
and  minimum  bid  prices  established. 
There  have  even  been  a  few  instances  of 
actual  sales;  but  the  large  volume  of  these 
is  expected  to  occur  in  the  coming  twelve 
months. 

All  of  this  refers  not  to  the  “temporary 
dwelling  units,”  but  to  well-constructed, 
permanent  housing,  originally  designed  for 
a  long  period  of  useful  life.  The  “tempo- 


tom  down  and  moved  to  centers  of  extreme 
housing  shortage,  for  re-erection  as  part  of 
the  temporary  housing  program  for  veter¬ 
ans.  It  is  hoped  that  housing  conditions 
will  be  sufficiently  improved  by  1949  so  that 
these  poorly-constructed  dwellings  can  be 
converted  into  scrap  lumber.  However, 
there  are  more  than  100,000  well-designed 
and  substantially  built  dwellings  which  are 
looked  on  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
nation’s  housing  supply,  and  as  a  very  siz¬ 
able  source  of  funds  for  recapture  by  the 
government. 

The  official  disposition  policy  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  requires 
that  first  consideration  in  the  sale  be  given 
to  the  present  occupants  of  the  homes. 
Where  these  are  of  the  single-family,  de¬ 
tached  type,  separate  sales  to  individual 
occupants  may  be  considered.  However, 
many  of  the  projects  consist  of  multiple 
units,  with  utilities  furnished  from  a  central 
source,  and  are  not  well  adapted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership.  In  such  cases,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  mutual  ownership  must  always 
be  investigated  before  outside  buyers,  pur¬ 
chasing  for  investment,  may  be  permitted 
to  bid  on  the  projects. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  interested  in  encouraging  mutual 
ownership  in  this  type  of  project.  The 
housing  theorists  for  many  years  have  been 
urging  this  form  of  ownership  as  giving  the 
resident  all  the  benefits  of  ordinary  home 
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ownership,  at  lower  costs,  and  with  less  per* 
sonal  risk.  Futhermore,  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  disposition  program  harve  made 
studies  which  show  that  the  government 
can,  in  numerous  cases,  actually  obtain  a 
higher  sales  price  under  this  sort  of  arrange¬ 
ment  than  in  a  sale  to  the  typical  investor, 
since  the  locations  are  not  always  ideal,  and 
the  investor  can  be  expected  to  demand  a 
rather  high  rate  of  return  in  order  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  risk  involved  in  purchase. 

These  two  cogent  reasons  make  the  fed¬ 
eral  attitude  of  preference  to  mutual  owner¬ 
ship  corporations  practically  inevitable, 
and  point  out  the  importance  of  manage¬ 
ment  firms,  interested  in  obtaining  new 
business  from  this  source,  familiarizing 
themselves  with  what  mutual  ownership  is 
and  how  it  works. 

What  Mutual  Ownership  Means 

The  typical  mutual  ownership  corpora¬ 
tion  resembles  in  many  respects  the  typical 
cooperative  apartment  organization;  in 
fact,  many  mutuals  prefer  to  call  themselves 
co-ops.  Of  course,  many  of  the  cooperatives 
organized  in  the  1920’s  (and  currently,  too) 
were  started  by  a  promoter,  whose  principal 
objective  was  a  large  profit  and  a  quick  sale; 
whereas  the  basic  philosophy  behind  a 
mutual  is  non-promo tional.  There  are  some 
cooperatives,  too,  which  are  supposed  to 
dissolve  once  the  houses  are  built;  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  members  is  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  land,  obtaining  architectural 
services,  and  getting  their  homes  built  more 
cheaply.  Once  that  objective  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  the  houses  are  converted  to  ordinary 
owner-occupancy. 

The  real  mutual  ownership  corporation, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  a  perpetual 
thing.  Its  shareholders  reside  in  the  homes 
or  apartments  owned  and  managed  by  the 
corporation,  and  in  some  cases  have  per¬ 
petual  leases,  which  may  be  transferred  or 
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wUled  to  their  heirs.  In  the  case  a  dwelling 
is  not  occupied  by  a  shareholder,  it  may  be 
leased  (an  ordinary,  short-term  lease)  to  a 
non-shareholder;  but  the  corporation’s 
proper  objective  is  to  have  all  of  its  tenants 
shareholders,  and  all  its  shareholders 
tenants. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that,  if  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  cost  of  the  dwellings  is 
reasonable  and  not  inflated,  this  type  of 
corporation  can  provide  housing  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  cost  than  an  ordinary 
rental  project.  The  usual  provision  which 
must  be  made  for  vacancies  and  rent  losses 
may  be  reduced  almost  to  zero;  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  ^‘amenity” 
type,  such  as  interior  decorating  and  land¬ 
scaping,  can  be  considerably  reduced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  care  with  which  the  tenant- 
owners  give  their  units;  the  necessity  of  a 
return  on  the  equity  can  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely;  and,  since  the  corporation  can  he 
set  up  so  as  not  to  make  any  profits,  there 
are  no  income  taxes  to  pay. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  in  a 
well-designed  development,  the  residents 
exhibit  the  same  pride  of  ownership,  and 
obtain  the  same  ownership  amenities,  as  if 
they  each  held  title  to  the  dwelling  which 
they  occupy.  Furthermore,  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  more  liquid  position  than  the 
ordinary  home-owner;  for,  if  their  family 
size  changes  and  they  require  a  larger  or 
smaller  dwelling,  it  is  usually  quite  simple 
to  effect  a  change  within  the  project  itself, 
without  the  necessity  of  buying  another 
house  and  putting  the  old  one  on  the 
market.  If  the  tenant,  because  of  a  change 
in  employment,  must  move  away  from  the 
project,  the  sale  of  his  stock  (considered  to 
be  personal  property)  is  much  simpler  than 
a  house  sale;  and  in  a  well-run  develop¬ 
ment,  the  corporation  will  have  funds  on 
hand  with  which  to  purchase  his  stock  at 
par. 
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How  a  Mutual  is  Organized 

Attorneys  in  some  states  advise  that  the 
mutual  ownership  corporation  he  organized 
and  chartered  under  the  ordinary  corpora¬ 
tion  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  project 
is  located.  This  is  not  universal  or  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  decision  can  hest  he  made  hy 
an  attorney  familiar  with  the  local  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  alternatives  to  local  in¬ 
corporation. 

Where  state  laws  are  not  unduly  harsh 
toward  “foreign”  corporations,  considera¬ 
tion  should  he  given  to  incorporation  under 
the  Cooperative  Association  Act  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  fee  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  is  only  $6;  there  is  no  requirement  that 
the  association  have  an  office  or  agent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  it  will  be  specifi¬ 
cally  authorized  to  operate  “within  or  with¬ 
out”  the  District. 

Under  this  Act,  the  association  is  defi¬ 
nitely  established  as  a  non-profit  institution, 
which  fact  may  be  of  importance  in  later 
establishment  of  non-liability  for  income 
taxes.  E^ch  member  or  shareholder  has, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  held,  one 
vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  corporation;  and 
that  vote  must  be  cast  in  person,  as  there  is 
no  proxy  voting.  Members  retain  close  con¬ 
trol  over  the  organization,  as  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  a  meeting  may  remove  any 
director  or  officer. 

By  a  majority  vote,  any  member  may  be 
expelled;  members  may  also  withdraw 
voluntarily.  The  shares  held  by  former 
members  may  be  purchased  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  at  par  value;  or,  with  the  consent  of 
die  corporation  as  to  the  transferee,  sold  to 
another  person. 

In  some  states,  laws  are  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  non-profit  corporations 
(but  don't  try  it  in  Pennsylvania) .  In  Ar¬ 
kansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South 


Carolina,  and  Texas,  laws  permitting  the 
organization  of  limited-dividend  housing 
corporations  can  be  investigated.  They 
were  originally  designed  to  attract  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  either  low-rental  projects, 
or  urban  redevelopment;  however,  an  at¬ 
torney  might  find  they  present  advantages 
for  a  mutual  ownership  development  as 
well.  Wisconsin  has  a  somewhat  similar 
law,  with  specific  provisions  for  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  certain  arrangements  characteristic 
of  cooperative  organizations. 

Some  experts  in  the  field  also  recommend 
a  trust  form  of  organization,  rather  than  the 
corporate  form;  and  this  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  a  property  manager  who  was  pro¬ 
moting  a  mutual  ownership  purchase,  and 
wished  to  have  some  assurance  that  his 
efforts  would  be  rewarded  with  a  manage¬ 
ment  contract  of  considerable  duration. 
Under  this  scheme,  the  Trustee  actually 
holds  title  to  the  property,  and  administers 
its  operation  (presumably  through  a  man¬ 
agement  firm) ;  the  “mutual  owners”  hold 
certificates  of  beneficial  interest,  which  en¬ 
title  them  to  elect  a  Board  of  Governors. 
However,  the  Board  is  advisory  only,  and 
cannot  control  the  decisions  of  the  Trustee, 
who  can  be  removed  only  with  court  ap¬ 
proval. 

How  a  Mutual  Operates 

At  the  time  the  mutual  is  organized,  a 
relative  value,  or  pro  rata  share  is  assigned 
to  each  dwelling  unit  in  the  project.  This 
amount  must  be  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  size,  location,  and  amenity  factors 
of  the  dwelling.  It  is  assumed  that,  over  the 
years,  each  member  will  pay  in  full  for  the 
pro  rata  share  of  the  dwelling  he  occupies; 
since  most  of  the  purchase  price  will  be 
represented  by  a  mortgage,  however,  this 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  initial  payments  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  to  cover  the  preliminary  ex- 
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penses  of  the  corporation,  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  made  by  the  corporation  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  project,  and  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  for  any  repairs  immediately  neces¬ 
sary,  and  to  provide  working  capital.  It 
may  be  possible  to  purchase  some  projects 
for  a  5  per  cent  down  payment,  but  it  will 
be  much  safer  to  figure  10  per  cent  as  the 
minimum  for  the  typical  case. 

Since  the  projects  we  are  considering  are 
already  built  and  occupied,  there  is  no 
difficult  problem  connected  with  the  as¬ 
signment  of  dweUing  units  to  shareholders; 
they  will  usually  want  to  continue  living 
where  they  are.  It  is  not  required  that  they 
do  so;  if  they  wish  another  unit,  the  cor¬ 
poration  may  assign  it  to  them ;  and  if  two 
members  desire  the  same  dwelling  (and 
neither  of  them  already  occupies  it),  the 
simplest  thing  to  do  is  draw  straws  or  cut 
cards. 

Once  the  assignment  of  units  is  complete, 
members  are  given  leases  on  the  units  as¬ 
signed  them  (plus  temporary  leases  on  the 
units  they  occupy,  if  they  do  not  currently 
live  in  their  assigned  unit) .  Leases  on  as¬ 
signed  units  may  be  perpetual,  or  for  the 
term  of  the  mortgage,  or  (a  most  practical 
solution)  for  a  year,  with  an  option  to  the 
tenant  for  indefinite  renewals. 

Rentals  are  set  at  a  level  which  will  pay 
all  current  expenses,  provide  reserves  for  fu¬ 
ture  maintenance,  and  amortize  the  debt  of 
the  shareholder  to  the  corporation.  It  is 
important  that  the  estimates  of  expense  be 
more  than  adequate,  since  the  tenants  lose 
nothing  by  paying  a  little  too  much  in  the 
early  years;  it  is  equally  important  that 
they  amortize  the  unpaid  balance  of  their 
shares  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  amortization 
of  the  mortgage.  This  permits  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  take  advantage  of  prepayments  on 
the  mortgage,  reducing  its  total  interest  cost, 
and  providing  a  cushion  in  the  event  of  lean 
years,  or  in  the  event  it  wishes  to  buy  up 
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the  stock  of  a  member  who  moves  away 
from  the  project. 

Books  are  kept  on  the  “equity”  main¬ 
tained  by  each  member  (the  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  principal  payments  and  the  de¬ 
preciation  on  his  dwelling)  ;  and  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  provided  that  a  member  may  skip  as 
many  payments  as  he  wishes,  until  his 
equity  is  wiped  out.  When  this  happens,  of 
course,  his  permanent  lease  becomes  void, 
and  his  shares  canceled  or  forfeited  to  the 
corporation. 

Dividends  and  Taxes 

Assuming  that  the  original  estimates  of 
operating  expense  are  more  than  adequate, 
and  that  there  will  be  some  units  rented 
on  a  commercial  basis  which  will  return  an 
operating  surplus  to  the  corporation,  a 
question  may  arise  as  to  a  method  of  return¬ 
ing  some  or  all  of  this  surplus  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  If  this  is  done  in  the  form  of 
dividends  on  the  stock,  the  dividends  will 
be  subject  to  personal  income  tax  payments 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients;  whereas,  if 
they  are  iu  the  form  of  rebates  on  payments 
made  under  the  members’  leases,  they  will 
not  be  construed  as  income  to  the  members, 
and  will  therefore  be  non-taxable.  Further¬ 
more,  a  provision  in  the  by-laws  prohibiting 
dividends  on  the  shares  will  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  corporation  in  maintaining 
its  non-profit  status,  exempt  from  any  lia¬ 
bility  for  corporate  income  taxes. 

Another  corporate  tax  issue  is  raised  if 
the  corporation  pays  off  its  debt  at  a  faster 
rate  than  it  depreciates  its  fixed  assets. 
Since  this  will  naturally  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  net  worth,  will  not  such  an  in¬ 
crease  be  considered  a  taxable  profit? 

In  order  to  avoid  such  a  construction,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  record  clear  that  the 
increase  in  net  worth  is  due  to  an  additional 
capital  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  not  due  to  an  operating  profit. 
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This  is  actually  the  case,  and  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  keeping  the  records  clearly,  so 
that  the  facts  can  he  proved  to  the  internal 
revenue  agents.  Prohahly  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  in¬ 
sert,  either  in  the  leases  or  the  hy-laws  (or 
both),  a  requirement  that  the  corporation 
credit  to  the  members'  capital  accounts  all 
revenues  not  used  to  pay  expenses  or  repaid 
in  the  form  of  refunds  on  overcharges. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  (Section  23 
(z) )  provides  a  basis  for  the  individual 
member,  in  computing  his  own  income  tax 
payments,  deducting  his  pro  rata  share  of 
interest  and  real  estate  taxes  paid  by  the 
corporation.  In  these  days  of  high  taxes,  it 
is  important  that  the  members  have  the 
benefit  of  this  deduction;  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  should  establish  its  books  in  a  fashion 
which  will  make  it  simple  to  compute  these 
pro  rata  shares,  and  inform  each  share¬ 
holder  annually  of  the  deduction  which  he 
is  entitled  to  make. 

How  a  Development  May  Be  Purchased 

The  stated  policy  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  in  disposing  of  perma¬ 
nent  war  housing  projects  is  to  follow  a  defi¬ 
nite  preference  system  in  considering  pos¬ 
sible  buyers.  First  priority  is  given  to  the 
present  occupants,  either  as  individuals  (in 
many  cases  this  is  impracticable)  or  as  a 
mutual-ownership  association;  second  pref¬ 
erence  is  given  to  veterans  purchasing  for 
their  own  use,  as  individuals  or  aa  a  mutual. 
Third  on  the  list  come  other  prospective 
purchasers,  buying  for  their  own  occu¬ 
pancy  ;  and  only  when  these  possibilities  are 
exhausted  will  the  government  consider  an 
open  market  sale,  on  a  typical  competitive 
bid  basis. 

Mutuals,  however,  do  not  organize  them¬ 
selves.  They  require  a  promoter,  or  at 
least  a  stepfather.  It  will  be  a  rare  case 
when  a  management  firm  is  asked  to  step 
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in  and  operate  a  project  for  a  mutual  cor¬ 
poration,  when  all  of  the  organizing  and 
sales  effort  which  went  into  the  formation 
of  the  mutual  may  have  been  done  by  some¬ 
one  else  with  a  similar  axe  to  grind.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  these  projects  have  commu¬ 
nity  organizations  with  officers  possessing 
considerable  experience  in  community 
leadership;  they  can  do  the  ^‘selling"  and 
the  leg-work,  if  they  are  in  touch  with  com¬ 
petent  legal  and  business  advisors. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
in  a  sale  to  a  mutual,  reserves  the  right  to 
approve  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
the  by-laws.  Their  requirements  are  not 
particularly  restrictive,  and  are  generally 
to  guarantee  the  soundness  of  the  project 
(and  the  mortgage  which  they  take  back). 
There  is  a  requirement  that  membership 
be  restricted  to  occupants  of  the  project; 
that  two  of  the  five  persons  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  initially  be  non-residents 
representing  the  general  public  interest. 

If  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  project's 
occupants  sign  applications  to  join  the 
mutual,  application  to  purchase  the  project 
may  be  made  immediately  to  the  FPHA 
Regional  Office.  If  this  is  looked  on  with 
favor  by  the  FPHA  (and  the  only  major 
obstacle  would  be  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  community  in  which  the  project 
is  located),  the  project  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  mutual  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  they  are  expected  to  form 
their  corporation,  and  develop  a  plan  for 
purchase  on  specific  terms. 

If  the  project  has  not  already  been  ap¬ 
praised,  the  FPHA  will  hire  an  outside  fee 
appraiser  (usually  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers)  to 
determine  the  value.  This  will  generally 
govern  the  sale  price  the  government 
specifies. 

If  the  newly-formed  corporation  obtains 
more  than  one  half  of  the  occupants  as 
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members  (or  at  least  as  applicants  for  mem¬ 
bership),  the  FPHA  will  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tract  under  which  the  corporation  takes 
immediate  possession  of  the  premises,  and 
operates  the  dwellings,  while  the  actual 
sales  transaction  is  being  worked  out.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  interim  period,  any  net  operating 
revenue  is  turned  over  to  the  government, 
which  credits  it  first  against  interest  on  the 
purchase  price,  and  (if  any  remains) 
against  the  purchase  price  itself.  However, 
such  revenue  cannot  be  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  down  payment  required  under 
the  contract. 

After  the  operating  contract  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into,  the  corporation  will  have  an¬ 
other  twelve  months  during  which  they 
must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Actual  members  must  represent  at  least  51 
per  cent  of  the  dwelling  units. 

(2)  Actual  members,  plus  applicants  for  mem¬ 
bership,  must  represent  at  least  67  per  cent 
of  the  dwelling  units. 

(3)  All  members  must  have  made  equity  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  corporation  representing  at 
least  5  per  cent  of  the  pro  rata  value  of  the 
dwelling  they  are  to  occupy. 

(4)  The  corporation  must  have  made  at  least  a 
5  per  cent  down  payment,  in  cash,  to  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority.  (Note: 
This  will  probably  be  raised  to  a  10  per  cent 
requirement  soon;  10  per  cent  has  been  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  some  cases  already). 

(5)  Tlie  corporation  must  have  presented  a 
workable  operating  plan. 

(6)  The  corporation  must  have  provided  for 
protection  of  the  rights  of  present  occupants, 
and  for  the  recognition  of  veterans’  prefer¬ 
ences  for  any  vacancies  which  may  occur. 

Theoretically,  the  mortgage  representing 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  purchase  price 
may  run  as  long  as  40  years,  at  3^  per  cent 
interest.  Independent  appraisers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  assigned  a  remaining  useful  life 
of  much  shorter  duration  to  many  projects, 
which  has  led  FPHA  personnel  to  insist  on 


mortgages  of  15  or  20  years,  and  a  4  per  cent 
interest  rate.  In  each  specific  case  it  would 
be  well  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  outside  mortgage  funds,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  members  are  in  a  position  to 
make  sizable  down  payments;  this  would 
be  valuable  as  a  bargaining  lever  in  dealing 
with  FPHA,  at  least. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  FPHA  a 
recommended  set  of  by-laws;  while  these 
need  not  be  followed  slavishly,  they  will 
serve  at  least  to  organize  thinking  on  the 
matter.  One  of  the  required  items  in  the 
by-laws  would  be  the  provision  for  the  sale 
of  member's  shares  after  he  left  the  project. 
The  FPHA  prefers  that  the  corporation 
have  the  first  option  on  such  stock;  if  the 
option  is  not  taken  up  within  a  specified 
time,  the  ex-member  may  seU  his  shares  (at 
any  price)  to  any  individual  acceptable  to 
the  corporation.  In  the  event  the  corpora¬ 
tion  exercises  its  option,  the  price  would  be 
determined:  (a)  during  the  first  five  years, 
at  the  original  pro  rata  value,  minus  depre¬ 
ciation,  minus  the  unpaid  balance  on  the 
shares,  minus  any  repairs  or  redecorating 
necessary  to  put  the  dwelling  in  shape  for  a 
new  occupant;  and  (b)  thereafter,  at  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  unit,  minus  the 
member's  unpaid  balance,  minus  the  cost 
of  needed  repairs  and  decorating. 

Once  title  has  been  transferred,  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  government  (except  in  its  capacity 
as  a  mortgagee)  is  eliminated.  The  cor¬ 
poration  may  govern  its  own  affairs  with¬ 
out  meddling  or  burdensome  supervision 
by  federal  employees. 

Where  to  Get  More  Information 

Information  as  to  the  purchase  of  any 
specific  project  is  best  obtained  at  one  of 
the  FPHA  Regional  Offices,  from  the  man 
who  holds  the  impressive  title  of  Assistant 
Regional  Director  for  Real  Estate  and  Dis¬ 
position.  Their  names  and  addresses  are: 
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Region 

I— 

William  H.  Healey 

24  School  Street 

Boston  8,  Massachusetts 

Region 

II— 

Arthur  M.  Blaine 

270  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York 

Region 

III— 

Everett  W.  Lothrop 

201  N.  Wells  Street 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Region 

IV— 

Arthur  R.  Hanson 

Georgia  Savings  Bank  Building 
Peachtree  &  Broad  Streets 

Atlanta  3,  Georgia 

Region 

V— 

B.  F.  Vinson 

1411  Electric  Building 

Fort  Worth  2,  Texas 

Region 

VI— 

John  G.  Melville 

760  Market  Street 

San  Francisco  2,  California 

Region 

VII— 

James  S.  Whitney 

Skinner  Building 

Fifth  Ave.  &  Union  Street 

Seattle,  Washington 

Region  VIII — 

John  R.  Lynch 

2073  E.  Ninth  Street 

Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

The 

map 

on  page  96  indicates  the 

boundaries  of  the  various  regions.  In  tlie 
event  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  the  top  man  in  the  disposition 
program  is  C.  Russell  Cravens,  and  his 
deputy  is  Phillip  M.  Mayer,  with  offices  in 
the  Longfellow  Building. 

Additional  information  on  mutuals  can 
be  obtained  from  a  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  “Organization 
and  Management  of  Cooperative  and  Mu¬ 
tual  Housing  Associations,^’  (Bulletin  858, 
published  in  1946),  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  for  20c ;  and 
from  “Mutual  Housing,”  published  hy  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  available  at  the 
same  place  for  15c.  Your  attorney  may  get 
some  good  out  of  an  article  on  “Some  Legal 
Aspects  of  Cooperative  Housing”  in  the 
Winter  1946  edition  of  Law  and  Contempo¬ 
rary  Problems,  a  periodical  published  by 
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the  Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Single 
copies  sell  for  $1.00.  Additional  help  is 
available  from  the  National  Cooperative 
Housing  Association,  343  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  While  this  is  a 
newly  organized  group,  its  staff  has  ac¬ 
quired  valuable  experience  in  assisting 
groups  of  tenants  to  organize  and  negotiate 
with  the  well-qualified  personnel  of  FPHA’s 
disposition  offices. 

Some  Special  Cases 

There  are  eight  projects  in  the  country 
which  have  a  special  status,  having  been 
constructed  before  the  war  by  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  (under  Col.  Lawrence  West¬ 
brook,  a  great  advocate  of  mutual  owner¬ 
ship)  ,  specifically  for  sale  to  mutuals.  Two 
of  these  (in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  South  Bend, 
Indiana)  have  already  been  sold;  and  the 
terms  may  be  as  favorable  as  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  zero,  3  per  cent  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  and  45  years  to  repay.  The  re¬ 
maining  six  are: 

Pennypack  Woods,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1,000  units) 

Winfield  Park,  Winfield  Township,  N.  J. 

(700  units) 

Audubon  Park,  Audubon,  N.  J.  (500  units) 

Bellmawr  Park,  Bellmawr,  N.  J.  (500 
units) 

Avion  Village,  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  (300 
units) 

Dallas  Park,  Dallas,  Tex.  (300  units) 
Where  the  Projects  Are 

The  following  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all 
projects  which  may  be  eligible  for  sale  to 
mutual  ownership  corporations,  but  it 
covers  the  great  majority  of  them.  If  you 
know  of  another  project  operated  by  the 
federal  government,  its  status  may  be 
learned  from  the  FPHA  regional  office.  Do 
not  bother  inquiring  about  projects  oper¬ 
ated  by  your  local  municipal  housing  au¬ 
thority,  since  these  generally  wiU  not  be 
sold  for  mutual  ownership  unless  the  local 
authority  takes  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 
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Project  Number  of 


Dwellings 

ARKANSAS 

Shorewood  Hills,  Jones  Mill .  258 

CALIFORNIA 

Cabrillo  Homes,  Long  Beach .  600 

Linda  Vista,  San  Diego . 2,999 

Moffett  Homes,  Sunnyvale .  150 

COLORADO 

Sunset  Ridge,  Fort  Logan .  50 

Elncio  Village,  Lowry  Field .  125 

CONNECTICUT 

Bantam  Hills,  Bantam .  80 

Murray  Heights,  Berlin .  100 

Knapps  Highway,  Fairfield .  200 

Melville  Avenue,  Fairfield .  200 

Branford  Court,  Croton .  200 

Navy  Heights,  Munhegan  Heights  and 

Starr  Hill,  Croton .  301 

College  Heights,  New  London .  100 

East  Mountain  Terrace,  Plainville .  200 

Elm  Plains,  Windsor  Locks .  85 

FLORIDA 

Rockledge  Heights,  Rockledge .  80 

Sunset  Terrace,  Eau  Callie .  80 

Opa  Locka  .  200 

Cove  Cardens,  Panama  City .  150 

Mahry  Heights,  Tallahassee .  100 

CEORCIA 

Oakdale  Homes,  Hinesville .  100 

Hillcrest,  Rossville  . 50 

IDAHO 

Whitney  Homes,  Boise  .  100 

ILLINOIS 

Scott  Plaza,  Belleville .  100 

Craig  Manor,  Hanover .  198 

INDIANA 

Jonathan  Jennings  Terrace,  Charlestown. . .  75 

Offutt  Park,  Connersville .  300 

East  Lawn,  Jeffersonville .  75 

M^ple  Terrace,  Laporte . 200 

John  Paul  Homes,  Versailles .  100 

IOWA 

Flint  Hills  Manor,  Burlington .  575 

KANSAS 

Pawnee  Place,  Junction  City .  40 

Riley  Manor,  Junction  City .  125 

Quindaro  Homes,  Kansas  City .  350 

Hilltop  Manor,  Wichita .  400 

1946 


LOUISIANA 

Barrett  Terrace,  De  Ridder .  150 

Allendale,  Leesville .  175 

MAINE 

Fairmont  Terrace,  Bangor .  150 

Admiralty  Village,  Kittery .  598 

MARYLAND 

Swan  Meadows,  Aberdeen .  299 

Eldgewood  Heights,  Edgewood .  200 

Concord  Fields,  Havre  de  Crace .  500 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Devencrest,  Ayer  .  300 

Old  Colony  Village,  Hingham .  78 

Wessagussett  Hill,  North  Weymouth .  102 

MICHICAN 

Prairieview  Homes,  Battle  Creek .  250 

Kramer  Homes,  Centerline .  500 

Carver  Homes,  Inkster .  500 

Self  ridge  Homes,  Mt.  Clemens .  130 

Ruddiman  Terrace,  Muskegon .  300 

Norwayne,  Wayne  . 1,900 

Park  Ridge,  Ypsilanti .  100 

MISSISSIPPI 

Englewood  Cardens,  Jackson .  50 

MISSOURI 

Powell  Terrace,  St.  Charles .  200 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Wentworth  Acres,  Portsmouth .  800 

NEW  JERSEY 

Acquackanonk  Cardens,  Clifton .  350 

Victory  Cardens,  Dover .  300 

Cherry  Hill  Cardens,  East  Paterson .  400 

Ordmont,  Penns  Crove .  100 

Heckman  Terrace,  Phillipsburg .  250 

NEW  YORK 

Hoffman  Heights,  Elmira .  144 

Mapleview,  Elmira .  56 

Creenport  Homes,  Creenport .  50 

Mitchel  Cardens,  Hempstead .  200 

Massena  Homes,  Massena .  300 

Crover  Hills,  Mineville .  230 

Sherwood  Heights,  Sidney . . .  200 

OHIO 

Don  Mellett  Homesteads,  Canton .  300 

Walnut  Hills,  Massillon .  300 

Fairlawn  Court,  Sandusky .  100 

OKLAHOMA 

Lahoma  Courts,  Enid .  65 
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OREGON 

Shasta  View  Homes,  Klamath  Falls .  155 

Harold  Brown  Court,  Pendleton .  85 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bristol  Terrace,  Bristol .  200 

Cumberland  Village,  Carmichaels .  150 

Teegarden  Homes,  Clarksville .  150 

Brandywine  Homes,  Coatesville .  150 

Carver  Court,  Coatesville .  100 

Fairhaven,  Corry . 100 

Delaware  County: 

Crum  Creek  Manor .  300 

Glendale  Homes  .  250 

Overlook  Heights  .  250 

Upland  Terrace  .  100 

Walnut  Ridge  Homes,  Ellwood  City .  100 

Yorktown  Homes,  York .  220 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Wickford .  262 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Comanche  Courts . 35 

TENNESSEE 

Elagleton  Village,  Maryville .  250 

TEXAS 

Coronado  Homes,  Dumas .  100 

Oak  Woods,  Lake  Jackson .  200 

Rio  Vista,  San  Angelo .  100 

Ahson  Homes,  Sweeny .  30 

Will  Rogers  Terrace,  Victoria .  100 

Westover  Hills,  Wichita  Falls .  175 
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UTAH 

Grand  View  Acres,  Ogden .  150 

VERMONT 

Sonthview  Homes,  Springfield .  175 

Westview  Homes,  Springfield .  125 

VIRGINIA 

Langley  View  Homes,  Hampton .  350 

Ferguson  Park,  Newport  News . 1,200 

Barlow  Place,  Norfolk .  265 

Williams  Court,  Norfolk .  400 

College  Court,  Phoehus .  91 

MacGill  Village,  Pulaski  .  150 

Sunset  Village,  Radford .  129 

WASHINGTON 

Garden  Springs  Terrace,  Spokane .  160 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Morgan  Heights,  Morgantown .  150 

Ordnance  Park,  St.  Alhans .  450 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
(Metropolitan  Area) 

Cahin  John  Gardens .  120 

Carver  Heights .  120 

Glen  Haven  .  70 

Greenhelt,  Maryland  . 1,000 

Lexington  Park .  350 

Meadedale,  Odenton,  Maryland .  115 

George  Carver  Homes .  44 

Hillwood  Square,  Fall  Church .  160 

Paul  Dunhar  Homes .  86 
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Prospective  Rent  Levels 
After  Decontrol 

By  John  M.  Ducey,  CPM 

Decontrol  poses  a  potential  problem  for  the  property  manager.  Very 
few  individuals  or  organizations  have  laid  plans  for  the  time  when  rents 
can  be  increased  materially  or  for  the  day  when  rent  control  is  ended. 

Here  is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  this  event. 


HERE  is  still  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  80th  Congress  will  decontrol  rents.  In 
fact,  public  opinion  polls  continue  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  considerable  popular  support  for 
the  retention  of  rent  controls,  and  several 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  have  shown 
great  hesitancy  about  complete  decontrol 
of  rents.  In  the  light  of  widespread  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  decontrol  of  other 
forms  of  consumers  goods,  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  landlord  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  evidences  a  most  ineffective  handling 
of  public  relations.  There  are  indications, 
however,  of  amelioration  of  this  condition ; 
and  it  may  transpire  that  in  1947  the  day 
will  arrive  when  you  are  free  to  establish 
rents  on  houses- and  apartments  at  any  level 
you  please,  without  the  necessity  of  com- 
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plying  with  any  set  of  official  government 
regulations. 

Don’t  imagine  this  will  solve  all  your 
problems.  For  a  year  or  longer,  it  will 
create  as  many  difficulties  for  the  manager 
as  rent  control  did  in  the  early  days.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  “red  tape”  of  OP  A,  the  property 
manager  will  be  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  devising  rental  schedules  which,  in 
the  light  of  current  conditions,  will  be  fair 
for  the  landlord,  and  still  insufficient  to 
incite  tenants  to  attempts  at  mayhem,  arson, 
and  mob  violence.  It  won’t  be  a  simple  job. 

Decontrol  will  actually  multiply  many 
times  the  importance  of  the  manager  for 
creating  and  maintaining  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn  on  income  property.  During  the  war 
years,  one  of  the  principal  managerial  func¬ 
tions,  the  determination  of  the  soundest 
rental  policy,  was  taken  away  from  him 
completely ;  and  shortages  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  upset  the  most  carefully  planned 
programs  of  rehabilitation  and  preventive 
maintenance. 

Decontrol  wiU  mean  that  managers  will 
have  to  earn  their  management  fees;  they 
will  have  to  manage  again.  Managerial 
responsibility  requires  that  you  be  more 
than  a  mere  rent  collector  and  property 
custodian,  and  you  may  be  somewhat  out  of 
practice.  For  many  residential  properties, 
decontrol  will  require  the  manager  to  make 
a  complete  re-analysis  of  the  income- 
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producing  capacities  under  new  market 
conditions;  in  some  cases,  a  radically  altered 
management  program  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  a  review  of  the  basic 
economic  forces  which  control,  in  a  free 
market,  the  general  level  of  rents  for  hous* 
ing  accommodations.  The  first  step  would 
be  a  study  of  the  rental  market  en  masse, 
including  on  the  demand  side  all  present 
tenants  and  those  who  would  be  tenants  if 
rental  units  were  available;  including  on 
the  supply  side  all  rental  dwelling  units 
existing,  or  to  be  provided  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  second  step  would  be  a  comparable 
analysis  of  the  market  for  specific  types  of 
accommodation,  i.e.  large  vs.  small  units, 
furnished  vs.  unfurnished  units,  apart' 
ments  vs.  single-family  houses,  near-in  vs. 
outlying  locations;  in  short,  a  breakdown 
of  the  total  rental  market  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

Basic  Housing  Demand 

It  is  obvious  that  market  demand  for 
rental  housing  has  changed  since  1940,  and 
we  all  know  the  change  is  an  upward  one. 
It  is  quite  often  forgotten,  or  at  least  over¬ 
looked,  that  market  demand  for  any  com¬ 
modity  or  service  can  change  in  more  than 
one  way.  Economists  point  out  that,  when 
there  exists  a  demand  for  a  million  new  cars 
at  $1,500  each,  there  exists  simultaneously 
a  demand  for  more  than  a  million  such  cars 
at  $1,400,  a  still  greater  demand  at  $1,300 
and  $1,200;  there  exists  simultaneously  a 
demand  for  less  than  a  million  such  cars  at 
$1,600,  for  even  fewer  at  $1,700,  still  fewer 
at  $1,800. 

The  compilation  of  the  quantitative  de¬ 
mand  for  any  commodity  at  different  price 
levels  at  a  single  instant  of  time  is  known 
as  a  ‘^demand  schedule.*’  The  plotting  of 
this  information  in  continuous  form  on  a 
chart  is  known  as  a  ‘^demand  curve.” 
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When  there  occurs  what  is  popularly 
recognized  as  a  “change  in  demand,”  there 
is  implied  not  simply  an  increase  or  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  quantity  which  the  market  wiU 
absorb  at  the  current  price,  but  also  a  shift 
upward  or  downward  in  the  entire  demand 
schedule;  a  translation  of  the  whole  de¬ 
mand  curve.  It  would  be  entirely  possible 
to  bave  an  “increased  demand”  for  rental 
accommodations  above  prewar  levels  either 
because  of  an  augmentation  of  the  number 
of  families  seeking  rental  housing,  or  (with¬ 
out  any  such  augmentation)  an  increase  in 
the  price  which  the  average  renter  was 
willing  to  pay. 

The  actual  change  in  demand  schedules 
for  rental  housing  which  is  observable  in  all 
large  cities  is  the  result  of  both  of  these 
factors;  the  fact  that  they  are  intermingled, 
plus  the  obfuscation  of  market  forces  result¬ 
ing  from  rigid  rent  control,  makes  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  1947  demand  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated. 

Increase  In  Urban  Population 

Prolonged  periods  of  prosperity  in  our 
country  have  always  been  accompanied  by 
excellent  employment  opportunities  in 
urban  centers,  and  a  resultant  migration  of 
families  from  farms  and  small  towns  to  the 
areas  of  expanding  employment.  Dr.  O.  E. 
Baker,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has 
estimated  that  in  1840,  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States 
were  on  farms;  a  century  later,  only  17  per 
cent  of  our  workers  were  in  agriculture. 
Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1920*8,  after 
immigration  restrictions  had  reduced  the 
flow  of  foreign-bom  into  our  metropolises 
down  to  a  trickle,  the  cities  continued  to 
grow  by  migration  from  farms  and  small 
towns. 

It  was  such  a  growth  in  quantitative  de¬ 
mand  which  nurtured  the  building  boom  of 
the  1920*8.  If  we  had  accurate  statistical  in- 
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formation  on  current  urban  populations,  it 
might  be  possible  to  estimate  the  increase 
for  rental  dwellings  due  solely  to  increase 
in  population;  for  the  rural-urban  trend 
continued  during  the  war,  and  its  effects  be¬ 
came  obvious,  to  the  point  of  acute  social 
discomfort,  when  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces  brought  numerous  families  of 
veterans  actively  into  the  rental  market. 

Certain  other  factors,  independent  of  the 
rural-urban  migration,  have  increased 
quantitative  demand  since  the  last  census. 
Most  important  is  the  trend  toward  smaller 
families,  which  implies  a  greater  number 
of  families,  a  greater  demand  for  housing 
accommodations,  for  each  100,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  change  in 
the  demand  picture  resulting  from  the  trend 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  1.  Average  Sizes  of  Families,  and  Number 
of  Families  per  100,000  Population,  in  Chicago, 
1890-1940 


Ymf 

Average  Siie 
of  Family  * 

Number  of 
Families  per  100,000 
Population 

1890 

4.99 

20,040 

1900 

4.72 

21,186 

1910 

4.62 

21,645 

1920 

4.49 

22,272 

1930 

4.00 

25,000 

1940 

3.57 

28,011 

^  Source:  U.  S.  Cen»ui. 


These  figures  reveal  how  it  was  possible  for 
Chicago,  with  a  stationary  population  dur¬ 
ing  the  1930’s,  to  show  an  actual  increase  of 
12  per  cent  in  resident  families  during  that 
decade. 

Under  normal  conditions,  increases  in 
quantitative  demand  might  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  construction  program  of  com¬ 
parable  size,  without  any  very  steep  rise  in 
the  price  of  existing  rental  units.  However, 
war  production  requirements  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrict  housing  construction  very 
severely,  so  that  an  imbalance  of  supply  and 
demand  became  inevitable. 


Increase  in  Urban  Purchasing  Power 
The  number  of  families  living  in  any  city 
constitutes  only  one  aspect  of  the  demand 
schedule  for  housing;  in  the  1947  market, 
probably  an  aspect  of  lesser  importance. 
Under  its  influence,  vacancies  have  practi¬ 
cally  disappeared ;  and  prospective  tenants, 
instead  of  demanding  “concessions,”  are 
offering  premiums  and  bonuses,  disguised 
or  open,  for  the  privilege  of  renting  a  place 
in  which  to  live. 

What  appears  to  be  a  more  important 
aspect  is  the  level  of  demand.  Even  in  areas 
where  no  addition  to  the  population  has 
been  apparent  to  increase  the  quantitative 
demand,  the  ability  to  pay  for  housing  has 
risen. 

Remember  that,  in  making  any  purchase 
for  $1.00,  the  purchaser  makes  a  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  desirability  of  retaining 
the  dollar,  in  contrast  to  the  desirability  of 
owning  the  object  to  be  purchased.  There 
has  been  a  tremendous  change,  since  1940, 
in  John  Q.  Public's  subjective  evaluation  of 
the  dollar  bill.  This  basic  change  is  just  as 
cogent  in  the  field  of  residential  rents  (or 
will  be,  after  decontrol),  as  it  is  in  the 
market  for  daily  newspapers  or  steaks  or 
new  automobiles. 

The  primary  reason  why  John  Q.  Public 
thinks  less  of  his  dollar  bills  is  that  he  has 
more  of  them.  In  1939,  less  than  one-third 
of  our  urban  families  had  incomes  over 
$2,000  a  year.^  By  1941,  this  situation  had 
become  radically  different. 

Total  income  payments  in  the  United 
States  (according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index)  passed,  early  in  1941,  the  1929 
level  of  $7  biUion  monthly.  By  the  end  of 

See  the  16th  Census,  “Population,  Family  Wage 
and  Salary  Income,”  Table  1,  p.  7.  This  table 
shows  26.2  percent  of  all  urban  families  as  receiv¬ 
ing  $2,000  or  more  in  wages  or  salaries  in  1939; 
the  percentage  of  families  with  TOTAL  income 
exceeding  $2,000  would  obviously  be  higher,  prob¬ 
ably  around  32  or  33' percent. 
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1941,  they  were  well  above  $8  billion 
monthly.  Factory  payrolls,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
practically  doubled  between  July  1939  and 
December  1941. 

As  a  result,  city  incomes  rose  so  sharply 
that  a  government  analysis  of  1941  earnings 
(see  Table  III)  showed  that  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  urban  families  enjoyed  incomes 
of  over  $2,000,  with  the  top  third  receiving 
more  than  $2,650  per  year. 

Under  the  pressure  of  higher  costs  and 
increased  consumer  buying  power,  food  and 
clothing  prices  started  to  move  up  quite 
rapidly;  there  was  a  slight  stiffening  of  the 
rent  market,  too.  Rent  increases  in  1941, 
however,  were  negligible  compared  to  other 
cost*of diving  items,  until  the  vacancy  rate 
in  the  rental  market  approached  the  critical 
level  of  2^  per  cent.  Shortly  thereafter, 
control  of  rents  in  cities  with  low  vacancy 
rates  froze  the  general  level  of  housing  costs. 

Vacancy  rates  reflected  in  the  1940  census 
were  not  uniform  in  all  large  cities,  being 
higher  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  than  in 
the  midwest  and  south.  However,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement  over  1934  con- 

Table  II.  Percentage  of  All  Dwelling  Units  Vacant, 
For  Sale  or  Rent,  in  Metropolitan  Districts,  1940* 


New  York,  N.Y. 

6.9 

Chicago,  lU. 

3.4 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

6.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.4 

Detroit,  Mich. 

3.2 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

3.1 

Baltimore,  Md. 

4.2 

Seattle,  Wash. 

5.8 

New  Orleans,  La. 

2.7 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

6.7 

Dayton,  Ohio 

2.0 

Des  Moines,  la. 

3.0 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

2.6 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

3.6 

*  Source:  U.  S.  Centiu 

Non:  The  oboTo  figure*  are  bated  upon  all  dwelling  unit*,  not 
iiaeply  npon  tba  number  of  rental  unit*.  They  tend,  tberefore, 
to  nndental*  the  proportion  of  racancie*  in  citie*  with  a  high 
ratio  of  owner-occupancy.  In  Dayton,  for  example,  racant  nnit* 
wera  2  par  cant  of  all  dwelling  nniti,  hot  repretentad  3.2  per 
cent  of  the  dwelling  nniti  accnpiad  by  tenant*. 
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ditions  as  reported  by  the  Real  Property 
Inventory,  which  showed  vacancies  varying 
from  5.2  per  cent  in  single-family  houses,  to 
14.7  per  cent  in  four-family  dwellings,  with 
an  average  of  7.8  per  cent  vacancy  in  all 
types.* 

The  1946  Picture 

By  the  summer  of  1946,  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  had  more  than  doubled  the  1929  rate, 
and  were  running  about  225  per  cent  of  1939 
figures.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  aver¬ 
age  family  in  1946  enjoyed  two-and-one- 
quarter  times  their  1939  income,  because 
we  had  more  families.  Table  III  shows  that, 
in  our  eleven  largest  cities,  seven  out  of  ten 
families  had  1945  incomes  of  over  $2,000 
per  year.  Incomes  during  1946  will  average 
still  higher,  as  you  can  discover  by  a  private 
poll  of  your  own  friends,  employees,  and 
tenants.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  and 
other  indices  of  income  and  purchasing 
power,  it  appears  that  family  income  in  our 
urban  centers  increased  at  least  75  per  cent 
between  1939  and  mid-1946.  There  is  every 
indication  that  it  has  continued  its  ascent 
since  then  without  interruption. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  contradiction  of  our  price  infla¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  volume  of  production  of  consumers 
goods.  People  simply  have  more  dollars, 
a  lot  more  dollars,  and  they  can  earn  them 
more  easily  than  in  1939;  consequently, 
they  value  them  more  lightly.  Even  with¬ 
out  the  increase  in  urban  population  since 
1940,  and  after  allowing  for  the  larger  share 
of  incomes  absorbed  by  taxes,  tenants  in  our 
cities  can  afford  to  pay  rentals  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  above  1940  levels;  that  is,  rents 
could  be  raised  to  150  per  cent  of  the  1940 

*  “Residential  Real  Eistate,*’  David  L.  Wickens,  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Ek^inomic  Research,  Table  ABM 
4,  p.  22. 
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Table  III.  Percentage  Distribution  of  Urban  Families  by  Income  Groups.* 


Annual  Income  Range: 

For  1929  and  1933 

$0-$  950 

$  950-11950 

$1950-$3150 

$3150-$4950 

Over  $4950 

For  1941  and  1945 

|0-$1000 

$1000-12000 

$2000-13000 

$3000-$5000 

Over  $5000 

1929:  33  cities,  population 

20,000  to  1,000,000 

25.1 

37.8 

24.4 

7.8 

4.9 

1933:  33  cities  (same  as  1929) 

49.6 

32.7 

12.4 

3.4 

1.9 

1941:  62  cities  (including  11  with 
population  below  10,000, 
and  14  with  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  500,000) 

18.6 

31.1 

26.0 

18.0 

6.3 

1945:  11  largest  metropolitan 

8 

21 

25 

33 

12 

areas 

1945:  Other  urban  areas 

16 

29 

26 

21 

7 

*  SouBCEs:  1929  and  1933,  “Residential 

Real  Estate,” 

David  L.  Wickens, 

National  Bureau 

of  Economic  Research,  Table 

C  1,  p.  146. 

1941,  “Family  Spending  and  Saving  in  'Wartime.*'  II.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Slaliilics,  Table  14,  p.  91. 

1945,  ‘'National  SurToy  of  Liquid  Asset  Holdings,  Spending,  and  Saring,*'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Part 
Two,  Table  20,  p.  37. 

Note:  For  a  critical  comment  on  the  1929  and  1933  data,  see  ''American  Housing,**  published  by  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  p.  407. 

level  before  vacancies  could  be  expected  to 
exceed  the  1940  rate. 

The  Landlord's  Cut 

One  note  of  caution  should  be  observed 
at  this  point;  there  is  one  hig  IF. 

The  amount  of  rental  the  tenant  is  willing 
to  pay  wiU  rise  proportionately  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  his  income,  only  if  he  continues 
to  pay  a  constant  percentage  of  that  income, 
the  same  “cut  of  the  pie,”  for  housing.  For 
over  a  century,  the  average  family  in  this 
country  has  been  willing  to  pay  about  23 
per  cent  of  its  total  budget  for  rent.®  How¬ 
ever,  several  studies  have  shown  that,  in^ 
specific  years,  families  in  the  top  income 
brackets  spend  a  smaller  proportion  than 
the  average  for  their  housing;  the  wealthier 
family  spends  somewhat  more  than  the  less 
fortunate  family  for  rent,  hut  a  great  deal 
more  for  medical  care,  travel,  education, 
recreation,  and  taxes. 

*  Cost  of  shelter,  plus  fuel  and  light.  See  “The 
Economics  of  Shelter,”  Vol.  II  of  “The  Evolving 
House,”  by  Albert  F.  Bemis,  Table  21,  p.  110. 


To  treat  this  problem  more  specifically, 
let  us  analyze  some  data  from  official  studies 
of  family  spending.  Table  IV  shows  the 
rents  paid  by  tenants  in  1935-36,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  family  income.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  a  family  with  a  $1,700  in¬ 
come  would  pay  26.5  percent  of  that  income 
for  rent,  or  about  $37.50  per  month;  the 
family  making  $2,700  a  year  paid  $10  a 
month  more  rent,  but  the  higher  rent 
represented  only  21.4  per  cent  of  income. 

Some  more  recent  data  on  family  ex¬ 
penditures  are  available  from  the  study  of 
wartime  spending  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  These  figures  arc  not 
strictly  comparable  to  the  1935-36  data, 
since  the  1941  figures  (see  Table  V)  include 
not  only  contract  rent,  but  also  additional 
expense  for  heating,  light,  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  not  included  in  the  rental.  They  do 
bear  out  the  claim  that  families  in  the 
middle  income  groups  ($1,500  •  $2,500  per 
year)  were  still  paying  about  23  per  cent  of 
their  incomes  for  housing  plus  utilities. 

What  are  the  chances  that  Mr.  Average 
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Table  IV.  Rent  of  Renting  Families  as  a  Percentage  of  Income,  by  Income  Class,  1935-36.* 

Omaha 

Provi-  Council 


Income  Class 

New  York 

Chicago 

dence 

Columbus 

Atlanta 

Bluffs 

Denver 

Portland 

$1,000-11,249 

32.7 

28.0 

22.7 

22.5 

19.6 

22.7 

23.4 

18.9 

$U50-$1,499 

28.6 

24.8 

20.3 

19.7 

17.1 

21.3 

20.4 

17.0 

$1,500-$1,749 

26.5 

23.2 

18.9 

18.7 

17.1 

19.8 

19.4 

16.2 

$1,750-11,999 

24.5 

22.1 

184 

17.4 

174 

194 

18.3 

15.6 

$2,000-$2,249 

23.8 

20.9 

17.9 

16.1 

16.0 

17.6 

17.4 

14.7 

$2,25042,499 

22.6 

20.4 

16.6 

16.0 

16.3 

17.7 

17.8 

14.5 

$2.50042,999 

21.4 

18.8 

16.9 

14.3 

154 

16.1 

15.5 

13.1 

$3,000-$3,999 

19.9 

17.8 

15.8 

14.2 

14.6 

15.7 

15.1 

12.3 

$4,00044,999 

18.3 

15.6 

14.3 

12.1 

12.6 

134 

13.8 

11.7 

$5,000-  over 

15.7 

13.5 

124 

104 

114 

10.6 

10.9 

9.6 

^  SovBCs:  **F«mily  Expcaditurei  in  Sdectnd  Citiet,  1935-36;  Volume  I,  Houiini*\  U.  S.  Bureau  of  laibor  Statiiliri: 
Table  8.  p.  24. 

Note:  Some  of  the  inter-city  differences  are  earned  by  the  inclusion  or  non-inclusion  of  heat  and  other  utilities  in  the 
rant.  In  the  same  source  book,  a  chart  on  paae  49  reveals  that  in  rented  dwellings  occupied  by  families  in  the  $2,000- 
$2,249  income  class,  81  per  cent  in  New  YoA  City  had  heat  included  in  the  rent,  as  against  62  per  cent  for  Chicago, 
30  per  cent  for  Atlanta,  24  per  cent  for  Portland,  IS  per  cent  for  Providence,  and  6  per  cent  for  Columbus,  Ohio. 


American  will  again  consent  to  part  with 
$23  of  every  $100  of  his  take-home  pay, 
rather  than  sacrifice  his  present  housing 
standards?  How  much  competition  for 
those  twenty-three  dollars  will  the  landlord 
have  from  the  grocer,  the  automobile  sales¬ 
man,  the  tourist  agency,  the  physician,  the 
“save  for  a  rainy  day”  banker? 

If  rents  are  decontrolled  soon  enough,  we 
can  reasonably  assume  that  the  prewar  ratio 
would  be  reestablished,  at  least  temporarily. 
The  long-term  level  depends  upon  a  number 
of  factors,  the  most  important  of  which  are 


Table  V.  1941  Expenditures  for  Housing,  Fuel, 
Light  and  Refrigeration,  Families  and 
Single  Consumers,  Urban* 


Annual  Money 

Ratio  to 

Income 

Amount  t ' 

Mean  Income  tt 

$100041500 

-  $357 

486 

$150042000 

$420 

440 

$2000-$2500 

$521 

432 

$2500-$3000  . 

$583 

412 

$3000-$5000 

$677 

.169 

$5000410000 

$889 

.119 

^  Suorce:  **Family  Spending  and  Saving  in  Wartime,’*  U.  S. 
Bnreau  ef  Lahur  Statutics,  Table  28,  p.  107* 


t  Includes  actual  expense  plus  value  of  goods 
received  in  kind. 

tt  Money  income  only.  Total  income  for  the 
families  covered  by  this  study  averaged 
seven  per  cent  higher  than  money  income. 


the  costs  of  new  housing  construction,  and 
the  volume  thereof.  But  for  the  near 
future,  with  a  continuing  low  vacancy  rate, 
there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the 
average  family  will  refuse  to  pay  23  per 
cent  of  its  fatter  paycheck  as  rent,  when 
decontrol  (or  a  sufficient  upward  revision 
of  rent  ceilings)  allows  the  landlord  to  ask 
for  his  prewar  share.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  five  years  of  rents  frozen  at  present 
levels,  perhaps  even  another  three  years, 
might  permanently  change  spending  habits 
and  standards  of  consumption  in  America; 
demands  for  steaks  and  frozen  foods,  new 
cars,  higher  education,  medical  care,  life  in¬ 
surance  might  become  part  of  consumer 
psychology  at  a  level  which  would  forever 
bar  a  return  to  prewar  spending  habits.^ 
Assuming  decontrol  at  an  early  date,  how¬ 
ever,  we  face  a  situation  in  which  our  1940 
families  can  pay  at  least  half  again  as  much 

*  A  permanent  change  in  the  ratio  of  rent  and  in¬ 
come  might  also  be  accomplished  by  a  combina- 
tion  of  continued  low  interest  rates,  along  with 
reduced  construction  costs  made  possible  by  our 
vastly  increased  capacity  to  produce.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition,  undeniably  desirable  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  interest,  u  basically  different  from 
a  change  in  spending  habits  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
tention  of  rent  ceilings  while  all  other  prices  are 
decontrolled. 
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as  their  prewar  budgets  allowed.  Further¬ 
more,  these  families  will  be  competing  for 
available  housing  with  thousands  of  newly- 
formed  families,  and  thousands  of  other 
families  who  moved  into  our  larger  cities 
during  the  war  years. 

Economic  Limits  on  Rent  Increases 

A  prediction  of  the  exact  level  which 
rentals  might  reach  would  be  venturesome, 
to  say  the  least;  it  would  almost  certainly  be 
unreliable,'  because  it  depends  upon  three 
main  variables  (the  number  of  families,  tbe 
size  of  family  incomes,  and  the  proportion 
of  incomes  which  will  be  spent  for  rent) , 
none  of  which  can  be  determined  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy. 

Based  upon  the  preceding  analysis,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  rent  bill 
of  any  major  city  could  be  raised  fifty  per 
cent  without  creating  any  more  vacancies 
than  existed  in  1940.  In  cities  whose  in¬ 
crease  in  families  exceeds  the  number  of 
vacant  dwelling  units  in  1940  plus  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  units  provided  in  1940-46,  a  flat 
fifty  per  cent  increase  in  the  general  rent 
level  would  still  leave  a  “seller’s  market,” 
with  rewards  and  premiums  being  offered 
by  prospective  tenants  for  immediate  oc¬ 
cupancy.  This  possibility  definitely  exists 
in  many  of  our  major  cities. 

What,  then,  is  the  economic  ceiling  on 
rents?  That  depends,  in  great  measure,  on 
the  volume  of  new  housing  produced,  which 
in  turn  is  contingent  on  the  level  of  con¬ 
struction  costs  and  the  availability  of  labor 
and  materials.  The  rise  in  residential  rents 
resulting  from  decontrol  would  doubtless 
be  a  tremendous  impetus  for  a  sizable  boom 
in  the  construction  of  rental  housing.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  it  probably 
will  take  a  year  after  decontrol  for  average 
rents  to  reach  the  plateau  of  150  per  cent 
of  1940  levels,  and  probably  another  year  or 
two  for  a  large  volume  of  rental  housing  to 
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be  planned,  constructed,  and  occupied.  Re- . 
gardless  of  construction  cost  levels,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  volume  of  new 
construction  will  be  such  as  to  create,  prior 
to  1950,  a  supply-competition  situation 
which  would  seriously  threaten  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  higher  rent  levels. 

During  the  intervening  three-year  period, 
it  is  at  least  theoretically  possible  to  have  a 
downward  change  in  wage  rates,  volume  of 
employment,  or  both :  a  much  more  potent 
threat  to  higher  rent  levels  than  the  threat 
of  supply-competition.  Such  a  downward 
change  would  reverse  the  1940-46  demand 
trend,  reducing  not  only  the  number  of 
families  seeking  housing  in  urban  centers,  ^ 
but  also  diminishing  the  rent-paying  ability 
of  the  families  who  continue  their  residence 
in  our  cities. 

Most  prominent  economists,  however,  are 
unanimous  in  minimizing  the  possibility  of 
such  a  serious  recession.  If  they  are  correct, 
we  can  expect  to  find  decontrol  followed  by 
a  period  of  sporadic  rent  raises  (too  drastic 
on  the  part  of  some  landlords,  and  too  con¬ 
servative  on  the  part  of  others),  resulting 
in  a  1948  average  rent  level  about  one  and 
one-half  times  1940  figures.  As  a  result  of 
individual  rent  increases  during  this  period, 
some  families  will  simply  be  unable  to  af¬ 
ford  the  new  rents  and  will  disappear  from 
the  market,  either  by  doubling  up  with 
other  families,  or  leaving  the  city  for  rural 
and  semi-rural  areas.  Their  number,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  so  insignificant  that  any  vacan¬ 
cies  thus  created  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
other  families  now  doubled  up,  who  have 
adequate  purchasing  power  to  pay  the  in¬ 
creased  rent. 

After  the  first  series  of  raises  has  been 
completed,  and  the  “slack  taken  up,”  rents 
wiU  continue  to  climb.  The  higher  they  go, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  families 
who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  sacrifices  in  their  standards  of  living 
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for  food,  recreation,  and  medical  care;  the 
more  families  that  decide  to  double  up,  or 
move  to  the  country.  The  higher  the  price 
tags  on  their  vacated  dwellings,  the  less 
eager  will  be  the  demand  by  people  seeking 
better  facilities  than  they  now  occupy. 
Eventually,  this  will  mean  that  vacated 
apartments  will  stand  idle  for  a  month,  two 
months,  three  months  before  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  market;  eventually,  when 
existing  vacancies  amount  to  2^  or  3  per 
cent  of  our  available  rental  dwellings,  effec¬ 
tive  demand  will  bave  been  reasonably  ad¬ 
justed  to  existing  supply,  and  there  will  re¬ 
main  no  economic  basis  (assuming  stability 
of  population  and  income  levels)  for  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  average  rentals.  Based  on 
current  income  data,  this  adjustment  would 
occur  before  rents  doubled  their  1940  rates. 

A  rough  sort  of  parallel  to  the  probable 
course  of  rents  can  be  observed  in  the 
market  for  newly-constructed  single-family 
houses.  The  $10,000  home  of  1946,  no 
larger  or  better  than  the  $5,500  home  of 
1940,  actually  found  a  market,  in  most  cities, 
less  critical  and  less  competitive  than  its 
prewar  equal.  And  the  1946  home-buyer 
(unlike  his  1940  counterpart)  usually 
found  that  his  monthly  expense  for  shelter, 
heat  and  light  were  very  much  higher  in 
his  new  home  than  in  the  rental  accommo¬ 
dations  which  he  left.  (It  might  be  more 
typical  to  say  “from  which  he  was  evicted.”) 

The  course  of  sales  prices  for  such  new 
homes  after  the  abolition  of  their  ceilings, 
and  the  level  at  which  these  prices  meet  a 
formidable  buyer  resistance,  will  provide 
a  valuable  clue  to  the  course  and  eventual 
top  level  of  rentals.  Consumer  resistance 
should  become  serious  when  monthly  rents 
equal  1  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  of  homes 
of  comparable  desirability. 

S^ective  Rent  Increases 

After  the  first  period  of  adjustment  in 


general  rent  levels  has  been  accomplished, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  rental  housing  of 
different  types,  and  in  different  lo’cations, 
will  encounter  consumer  resistance  at  differ¬ 
ent  levels.  For  example,  it  is  apparent  that 
until  there  exists  some  opportunity  of 
choice  among  tenants,  the  rentals  of  large 
units  will  rise  just  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
small  units;  but,  as  soon  as  a  reasonable 
vacancy  rate  permits  “shopping  around”  by 
tenants,  immediate  resistance  to  further  in¬ 
creases  will  appear  in  the  market  for  units 
with  three  or  more  bedrooms,  whereas  de¬ 
mand  for  smaller  units  will  continue  strong. 

The  very  fact  of  rising  rentals  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  phenomenon.  Tenants  who 
find  higher  rentals  too  steep  will  try  to  find 
cheaper  accommodations;  and  in  most 
cases,  this  will  mean  finding  a  smaller  apart¬ 
ment,  rather  than  one  in  a  poorer  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  one  with  poorer  services  or  facili¬ 
ties. 

Furthermore,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  major  portion  of  our  housing  sup¬ 
ply,  the  portion  built  before  1930,  was  de¬ 
signed  wben  the  average  family  size  was  at 
least  one  person  larger  than  is  typical  today. 
The  construction  of  single-family  homes 
(which  accounted  for  most  of  the  addition 
to  our  housing  supply  since  1930)  has  done 
little  to  offset  this  imbalance,  which  can  be 
corrected  only  by  large  volume  production 
of  small  apartments. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  generalized 
statements  about  the  cities  which  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  earliest  consumer  resistance. 
This  problem  must  be  analyzed  for  each 
metropolitan  area,  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  families  which  form  the  market, 
the  average  income  of  those  families  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  average  income  before  the  war, 
vacancies  in  1940,  and  the  number  of  new 
dwelling  units  created  by  construction  or 
conversion  since  1940. 

The  total  number  of  families  in  1940  can. 
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of  course,  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Census 
for  that  year.  Official  statistics  on  popula* 
tion  increase  since  that  date  are  scarce ;  but 
this  need  can  be  supplied,  on  a  somewhat 
less  reliable  basis,  by  local  planning  corn- 
missions,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and, 
often  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the 
local  telephone  or  electric  light  company. 
In  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  local  Housing 
Authority  provides  housing  market  data  for 
that  area  based  on  a  comprehensive  check 
of: 

(1)  New  families  seeking  credit  (the  sonrce  be¬ 
ing  the  Madison  Rating  Bureau) 

(2)  New  families  on  the  accounts  of  the  local 
utility  company 

(3)  Marriage  licenses,  checked  by  phone  or  mail 
to  determine  housing  status 

(4)  Divorce  decrees,  checked  by  the  city  direc¬ 
tory  to  determine  whether  the  divorce  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  or  decrease  in  local 
housing  demand 

(5)  Draft  board  records,  to  determine  demand 
for  additional  housing  created  by  return  of 
veterans 

(6)  Records  of  discontinuance  of  milk  supply 
(via  dairy  companies)  and  utilities,  to  dis¬ 
cover  families  who  have  left  town 

Local  statistics  on  rises  in  family  incomes 
are  not  generally  available,  and  must  be 
estimated.  As  a  starting  point  for  the  esti¬ 
mate,  a  distribution  for  most  large  cities  is 
to  he  found  in  the  1940  census.  The  State 
Employment  Service  can  probably  supply 
data  on  average  wages  in  1939  and  1946, 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  computing 
the  increase  in  family  incomes  since  the 
census  was  taken.  For  some  localities,  in¬ 
come  tax  payments  provide  an  indication 
of  income  trends  in  recent  years. 


In  addition,  data  on  consumer  spending  is 
available  from  several  sources.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  maintain  an  index  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  for  large  cities;  sales  trends 
in  smaller  areas  can  be  obtained  by  analysis 
of  state  sales  tax  revenues.  Retail  sales 
data  (and  bank  debits,  another  series  avail¬ 
able  locally)  must  be  used  cautiously;  their 
volume  during  war  years  stayed  well  below 
their  normal  proportion  of  consumer  in¬ 
come,  while  a  great  portion  of  wages  was 
being  channeled  into  war  bonds.  Contra¬ 
riwise,  an  estimate  of  1946  incomes  based 
upon  a  local  increase  of  retail  sales  between 
1939  and  1946  would  tend  to  exaggerate  cur¬ 
rent  incomes  in  many  localities. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  fir:  t  figure  to  ob¬ 
tain  is  the  1940  vacancy  rate,  and  related 
statistics  available  from  the  U.  S.  Census. 
The  number  of  dwelling  units  provided 
since  then,  either  by  conversion  or  new  con¬ 
struction,  may  be  obtainable  from  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  the  Building 
Department  in  the  local  City  Hall,  the 
local  Housing  Authority,  or  some  private 
source. 

In  analyzing  a  local  situation,  donT  forget 
that  the  automobile  has  given  the  tenant  a 
great  deal  more  freedom  of  movement; 
which  means  that  your  local  market  for 
rental  housing  covers  a  greater  area  than 
in  1930.  When  competition  returns  to  that 
market,  your  properties  will  be  competing 
for  tenants  and  against  other  properties 
within  a  thirty-mile  radius.  Study  that 
whole  market.  You’re  going  to  have  to 
manage  again! 
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W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co. 

By  James  M.  Udall,  CPM 

One  of  the  nation's  most  successful  management  operations  is  that 
headed  by  B.  0.  Miller,  CPM,  who  was  amona  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  professionalization  through  membership  in  the  Institute.  Here¬ 
with  a  story  on  Mr.  Miller's  firm,  organized  in  1890  and  still  expanding. 


.A.RRIVING  on  the  horizon  of  New 
America  on  the  ship  with  William  Penn, 
came  the  ancestors  of  the  dynamic  character 
who  many  years  later  was  to  he  symbolic  of 
the  California  real  estate  business — whose 
thoughts  and  activities  were  to  be  in¬ 
separably  linked  with  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  great  Los  Angeles  area — 
William  Irving  Hollingsworth,  Sr. — whose 
firm,  W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  fifty -seventh  year  in  the  realty- 
business. 

Los  Angeles  was  in  the  last  days  of  its 
great  boom  in  1887-88  when  W.  I.  Hollings¬ 
worth  arrived  on  the  scene.  Probably  few 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  since  that  time,  a 
knowledge  based  on  accurate  observation 
and  long  continued  experience  in  the  real 
estate  business.  Los  Angeles  fifty-two  years 
ago  contained  about  50,000  people,  many 


James  M.  Udall  is  in  charge  of  the  firm's  Holly- 
wood  office,  brought  into  the  organization  about  a 
year  ago  to  expand  its  activities  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  city  and  the  Sm  F ernando  Valley.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  and 
owned  and  operated  his  own  real  estate  management 
fif-m  for  approximately  ten  years  prior  to  going  into 
the  Service.  Mr.  Udall  has  been  a  director  for  many 
years  of  the  Apartment  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  vice  president 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Association.  He  recently  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board;  is  a  past  vice 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment;  and  has  been  a  director  of  the  Association 
of  Building  Managers  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  director 
of  the  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association. 


of  whom  were  pleasure  seekers  and  fortune 
hunters,  attracted  by  the  salubrious  climate 
and  following  the  westward  movement 
toward  CaUfomia  which  had  been  steadily 
gaining  impetus  since  the  Cold  Rush  days 
of  Forty  Nine.  It  was  a  city  without  im¬ 
portant  industries,  the  principal  business 
being  the  selling  of  town  lots.  The  entire 
business  district  comprising  the  small 
hotels,  banks  and  merchandising  stores  lay 
north  of  First  Street. 

Confident  of  City^s  Future 

It  was  during  this  time,  when  the  boom 
collapsed  and  thousands  of  people  left  the 
area  thinking  their  investment  worthless, 
that  the  W.  1.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.  real 
estate  office  opened  for  business  in  the  rear 
of  a  small  storeroom  on  Broadway,  between 
First  and  Second  Streets — the  year  1890. 
W.  1.  Hollingsworth  was  not  of  the  type  of 
the  discouraged  throngs  who  were  leaving. 
Always  an  optimist,  he  was  confident  that 
the  city’s  proximity  to  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  its  rich  lands,  promised  well  for  the 
future,  and  he  remained.  That  Los  Angeles 
did  not  revert  to  its  former  character  of  a 
small  Mexican  pueblo,  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  farsighted  vision,  faith  and 
enterprise  inherent  in  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
and  a  small  group  of  men  of  like  courage 
and  stamina.  He  believed  that  location  was 
a  primary  factor  in  the  destiny  of  all  great 
cities,  and  that  Los  Angeles  occupied  a  most 
strategic  position.  Time  has  justified  the 
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soundness  of  his  judgment  in  even  greater 
measure  than  he  could  have  foreseen. 

Hollingsworth  began  to  lay  out  suburban 
and  downtown  subdivisions,  financing  many 
himself.  Years  later,  old  timers  loved  to 
recall  their  amazement  and  belief  that  “he 
was  crazy,”  when  Hollingsworth  in  1903  be¬ 
gan  to  assemble  the  property  on  Eighth,  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Hill,  as  the  new 
location  of  the  Hamburger  Brothers  “Peo¬ 
ple’s  Store,”  then  located  at  North  Spring 
and  New  High  Streets.  The  Hamburgers 
needing  larger  quarters  for  their  expanding 
business,  sought  the  aid  of  this  alert  and 
energetic  young  real  estate  man  in  selecting 
a  new  location  in  the  path  of  the  city’s 
growth  and  had  employed  him  to  acquire 
the  properties  needed — a  site  then  oc¬ 
cupied  with  flat  buildings  and  residences. 
Years  later  the  Hamburgers  sold  the  great 
department  store  which  they  had  erected  to 
the  May  Company,  its  present  owners.  Mr. 
Hollingsworth  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  “Father  of  Seventh  Street,”  which  came 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  his  attention.  He 
assisted  in  locating  J.  W.  Robinson  &  Co., 
then  known  as  the  “Boston  Store,”  the  Los 
Angeles  Athletic  Club  and  other  large  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  area.  In  addition  he 
financed  and  built  several  small  com¬ 
munities  in  the  suburbs.  These  were  con¬ 
sidered  venturous  undertakings  since  they 
were  located  far  south  of  the  then  business 
area.  His  judgment  has  been  vindicated  as 
the  communities  have  grown  in  wealth  and 
importance. 

An  event  which  later  affected  the  firm’s 
history'  occurred  in  1903  when  Hollings¬ 
worth  answered  two  blind  advertisements 
in  the  newspaper  each  inserted  by  the  same 
chap  seeking  a  position.  This  young  fellow 
was  destined  to  follow  in  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
worth’s  footsteps.  He  was  Bert  0.  Miller, 
today  president  of  the  organization. 

Steadily  advancing  in  a  successful  busi- 
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ness  career,  a  milestone  in  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
worth’s  history  was  reached  when  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city 
by  erecting  the  twelve-story  Hollingsworth 
Building  at  Sixth  and  Hill  Streets  in 
1912-13,  considered  one  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

A  recognized  expert  in  city  growth,  his 
knowledge  of  this  subject  was  acquired  not 
alone  from  local  experience,  but  from  fre¬ 
quent  trips  abroad  where  he  visited  every 
city  of  any  importance  in  Europe.  Well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great  metropolitan 
centers  of  America,  he  was  ever  studying 
city  trends,  land  development  and  building 
methods. 

Supported  Civic  Organizations  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Movements 

His  keen  grasp  of  real  estate  affairs  and 
insistence  on  high  ethical  standards  in  his 
chosen  calling  brought  him  prominence  in 
the  circles  of  organized  real  estate.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Realty  Board,  participating  in  its 
founding  in  1902.  He  held  many  executive 
positions  with  this  Board,  including  its 
presidency  in  1910.  He  was  named  an 
Honorary  President  of  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association  in  1933,  and  for  years  was 
associated  with  its  activities  as  a  state 
director  and  chairman  of  its  taxation  com¬ 
mittee.  He  also  won  national  recognition, 
being  named  to  the  post  of  director  and 
regional  vice  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Since  1905, 
the  firm  has  been  actively  affiliated  with  the 
National  and  State  Associations  as  well  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  was  a  thirty-two  degree  Mason 
and  held  memberships  in  all  of  the  leading 
clubs  and  civic  organizations  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

The  real  estate  records  report  that  in 
1912  he  sold  the  16,000-acre  Palos  Verdes 
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Ranch,  owned  by  the  pioneer  Bixby  Family 
of  Long  Beach  to  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of 
New  York  for  $1,800,000.  A  year  or  two 
later  he  consummated  the  sale  of  the  2,000- 
acre  Cudahy  Ranch,  later  joining  with  a 
group  to  lay  out  the  present  thriving  town 
of  South  Gate.  He  was  an  extensive  prop¬ 
erty  owner  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Imperial 
Valleys.  During  World  War  I,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ship¬ 
building  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  later 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Company. 

Ever  interested  in  aiding  the  development 
of  his  city,  Mr.  Hollingsworth  took  an  active 
part  in  its  cultural  growth  and  in  supporting 
every  movement  designed  to  make  it  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  world  famous  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Park  in  Glendale,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  as  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  financed  the  unique 
Mission  Play  Theatre  in  San  Gabriel — the 
home  of  the  production  of  that  name  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  Steven  McGroarty,  the  poet 
laureate  of  California,  to  perpetuate  the 
early  Spanish  history  of  the  pueblo  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Hollingsworth,  Sr.  passed 
away  in  1937,  bringing  to  an  end  a  career 
marked  with  outstanding  achievement. 
The  firm  which  he  had  established  nearly 
50  years  before  has  continued  on  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory  and  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  real  estate  organizations  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth,  Jr.  is  following  in 
his  father^s  footsteps,  and  upon  graduation 
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from  Stanford  University  spent  several 
years  in  New  York  City  studying  the  real 
estate  activity  there  before  joining  tbe  firm. 
There  is  no  question  but  tbat  be  has  in¬ 
herited  his  father’s  foresight  and  keen  sense 
of  real  estate  values,  already  having  initi¬ 
ated  and  successfully  developed  several 
thriving  chain  store  centers  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  He  has  proved  himself  the 
possessor  of  business  astuteness  and  cour¬ 
age  which  destine  him  to  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  business  property  developers 
in  his  profession. 

Upon  Mr.  Hollingsworth’s  death,  B.  O. 
Miller  was  elected  president  of  the  firm 
which  now  occupies  the  entire  fourth  floor 
of  the  Hollingsworth  Building  at  Sixth  and 
HiU  Streets  wherein  are  housed  the  Sales 
and  Leasing  Departments,  a  Property  Man¬ 
agement  Department,  the  W.  I.  Hollings¬ 
worth  Insurance  Agency,  and  a  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Mortgage  Loan  Department. 

In  the  HoUywood  Office,  all  branches  of 
the  business  are  handled  with  the  exception 
of  insurance.  The  Hollywood  Office  is 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Hollings- 
worth-Taft  Building  in  the  center  of  Holly¬ 
wood  at  Vine  Street  and  Hollywood  Boule¬ 
vard.  In  addition  to  these  two  offices,  the 
firm  also  maintains  a  large  sales  and  leasing 
office  in  the  Miracle  Mile  on  famous  WU- 
shire  Boulevard  and  an  office  in  Beverly 
Hills.  At  the  present  time,  plans  are  under 
way  to  open  offices  in  Palm  Springs,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
These  offices  wiU  then  give  the  firm  state¬ 
wide  coverage  and  carry  on  the  fine  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  well-established  organization 
throughout  the  entire  state. 
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OFF-STREET  PARKING 

By  Hudson  Moore  Jr.,  CPM 

Some  aspects  of  the  need  for  off-street  parking  for  the  American  who  now 
moves  about  as  he  chooses  with  wheels  underneath  him;  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  terminal  facilities  in  our  central  business  districts;  and 
a  suggested  course  of  action  leading  toward  a  satisfactory  solution. 


Urban  land  used  in  our  central  business 
districts  as  it  is  now  affected  by  tbe  universal 
use  of  the  automobile  should  be  discussed 
under  two  broad  headings:  (1)  the  move¬ 
ment  of  vehicles  along  our  public  high¬ 
ways;  and  (2)  the  provision  of  terminal 
facilities  for  these  vehicles  at  or  near  their 
places  of  destination.  In  this  discussion 
consideration  is  being  confined  entirely  to 
the  latter  subject,  parking,  because  the 
problem  of  traffic  is  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  municipal 
authorities,  whereas  the  solution  of  the 
parking  problem  has  many  phases  that  in¬ 
volve  private  interests  as  well  as  public 
authority.  We,  as  managers  of  property, 
concerned  with  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
urban  land,  and  acutely  concerned  with  in¬ 
fluences  that  adversely  or  favorably  affect 
such  use,  are  directly  concerned  with  this 
factor,  parking.  Therefore  it  is  well  that  we 
pause  to  consider  some  of  the  broader  as¬ 
pects  of  the  parking  problem,  some  of  the 
factors  that  have  caused  it,  some  of  the 
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effects  which  it  is  having  upon  our  cities, 
and  some  of  the  more  important  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  alleviate  it. 

Design  of  American  Cities 

American  cities,  and  in  fact  all  cities  of 
the  world,  have  originally  been  designed 
and  laid  out  upon  the  basic  assumption  that 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  patronizing 
their  central  urban  areas  would  reach  these 
areas  by  a  means  of  locomotion  or  convey¬ 
ance  that  did  not  require  the  medium  of 
transportation  to  remain  with  the  citizen 
at  the  point  of  destination.  The  simple  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  original  design  of  our 
cities  involved  the  provision  only  for  the 
continuous  movement,  or  flow,  of  vehicles 
and  did  not  involve  or  necessitate  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  terminal  facilities  for  such  vehicles 
at  or  near  the  point  of  destination.  The 
relatively  few  people,  percentage  wise,  who 
reached  their  points  of  destination  by  means 
of  private  transportation  in  the  days  of 
original  design  of  our  cities,  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  along  the  line  of  flow  of  traffic, 
that  is,  at  the  curb. 

Well,  what  has  happened.  In  the  last 
generation  a  completely  new  method  of 
movement  of  people  has  been  developed.  It 
is  unique  because  it  has  been  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  be  used  by  the  individual  and  not 
primarily  by  large  groups  of  individuals, 
and  therefore  must  remain  at  or  near  the 
point  of  destination  of  the  individual.  Ref¬ 
erence,  of  course,  is  made  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  to  the  auto- 
mohile. 

Today  four  out  of  every  five  families  in 
America  own  an  automobile.  In  some  cities 
as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
come  into  the  central  business  area  now 
come  by  private  automobile.  The  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  central  urban 
area  exist,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  roads  and 
highways  originally  built  for  the  movement 
of  vehicles,  but  there  the  accommodation  to 
the  individual  movement  on  wheels  stops. 
Terminal  facilities  are  not  available  to  ac¬ 
commodate  this  medium  of  transportation 
when  the  point  of  destination  has  been 
reached.^ 

Effect  on  Our  Cities — Generally 

Now  what  effect  is  this  lack  of  terminal 
facilities  having  upon  our  cities?  The 
citizen  who  normally  patronizes  the  central 
business  district,  having  now  acquired 
wheels  under  himself,  is  not  compelled  to 
patronize  this  area,  and,  finding  his  wheels 
unable  to  be  accommodated  in  this  area,  he 
is  taking  himself  elsewhere  to  transact  his 
business.  Furthermore,  in  his  approach  to 
the  central  business  area  he  finds  himself  in¬ 
tercepted  by  pleasant  shopping  centers, 
with  ample  terminal  facilities  for  his 
wheels,  and  rather  than  fight  the  battle  of 
finding  a  place  to  park  in  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  area — where  nevertheless  he  still  can 
obtain  the  greater  selectivity  for  the  trans¬ 
actions  he  has  in  mind — he  succumbs  to  the 
lure  of  the  conveniences  en  route,  and  eeases 
to  patronize  the  central  urban  area.  This 
whole  cycle,  of  course,  is  described  by  the 
popular  word,  decentralization. 

Effect  on  Our  Cities — Specifically 

This  general  trend  of  (1)  fluidity  of 
movement;  (2)  resistance  at  point  of  desti¬ 
nation  caused  by  lack  of  adequate  terminal 
facilities;  and  (3)  interception  en  route  by 


localized  shopping  centers — all  are  con¬ 
fusing  influences  acting  against  the  great 
pulling  power  of  the  central  business  area 
caused  by  broader  selectivity,  keener  com¬ 
petitive  selling,  and  therefore  sounder  mer¬ 
chandising  values  to  the  consumer.  This 
phenomenon  of  decentralization  is  result¬ 
ing  in  loss  of  business  and  consequent  loss 
of  capital  value.  A  few  examples  from  pop¬ 
ulation  centers,  widely  scattered  geographi¬ 
cally,  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point: 

A.  Detroit,  Michigan,  since  1930  has  experienced 
a  shrinkage  of  $200,000,000  in  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  central  business  district  property. 

B.  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  experienced  a  de¬ 
crease  in  assessed  valuation  of  the  central 
business  district  from  1933  to  1943  of  more 
than  $60,000,000. 

C.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  shown  a  decrease  in 
assessed  valuation  of  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  last  13  years  of  $53,000,000  or 
30  per  cent. 

(In  considering  such  examples  we  should  not 
be  confused  by  the  postwar  inflation  which  has 
taken  place  in  values  generally.  This  recent 
fluctuation  has  been  due  to  a  basic  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  to  eiforts  to 
satisfy  demands  resulting  from  the  absence  of 
goods  during  the  war  period  rather  than  to  any 
correction  of  a  basic  deficiency  which  existed  in 
the  proper  and  full  utilization  of  central  business 
areas  immediately  prior  to  the  war  period.)  In 
addition  to  the  example  of  the  three  above  men¬ 
tioned  widely  scattered  cities  many  others  could 
be  mentioned,  but  these  are  typical  of  American 
cities  in  general,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  point 
in  question. 

Effect  Upon  The  Community  As  A  Whole 

Now  this  loss,  of  course,  is  of  serious  con- 
eern  to  the  interests  whose  livelihood  is 
derived  within  the  central  business  area 
(such  as  ourselves),  but  it  is  likewise  a 
financial  loss  to,  and  burden  upon,  the 
citizenry  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  this  loss  of  value  in  the  central 
business  district  is  not  recovered  by  the 
creation  of  equivalent  tax  values  elsewhere. 
The  eeonomics  of  land  value  of  decentral¬ 
ized  locations  as  compared  to  central  loca¬ 
tions,  and  also  the  establishment  of  the  “tax 
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value”  of  ‘  such  locations  are  interesting 
factors  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
Values  of  improved  properties  sooner  or 
later  reflect  what  they  reasonably  can  be 
made  to  earn.  The  earnings  of  properties 
of  course  are  expressed  in  terms  of  rent  re¬ 
ceived.  Studies  of  outlying  properties  us¬ 
ually  indicate  that  the  rentals  paid,  and 
which  the  merchant  is  able  to  pay,  bear  a 
lower  ratio  to  the  dollar  of  sales  produced 
upon  the  premises  than  is  the  case  for  cen¬ 
tral  business  district  properties.  Lack  of 
heavy  pedestrian  traffic,  smaller  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  absence  of  mass  advertising  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  economic  fact  that  the  out¬ 
lying  tenant  does  not  and  cannot,  contribute 
as  large  a  portion  of  his  sales  dollar  to  the 
payment  of  rent  and  the  creation  of  prop* 
erty  value  as  is  the  case  in  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district.  The  greatly  larger  volume 
itself  in  the  central  business  district  further¬ 
more  accentuates  the  fact  that  equivalent 
land  values  are  not  created  in  the  transfer 
of  retail  sales  from  central  to  outlying 
areas.  The  assessment  problem  created  by 
the  outlying  location  also  works  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
With  lower  rents  per  dollar  of  sales  being 
produced  in  the  outlying  location,  the  taxes 
produced  per  dollar  of  sales  likewise  take 
the  same  trend.  But  also  the  assessor  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  outlying 
property  must  be  assessed  by  law  in  con¬ 
formity  with  other  properties  “similarly 
situated.”  The  property  “similarly  situ¬ 
ated”  may  well  be  an  unimproved  parcel  of 
land,  a  residence  which  has  actually  lost 
.value  because  of  the  commercial  trend  in 
the  area,  or  some  other  non-income  pro¬ 
ducing,  or  low  income  producing  parcel  of 
land,  all  of  which  have  a  retarding  or  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  any  tendency  to 
“fully  assess”  the  outlying  commercial  prop¬ 
erty.  The  net  effect  is  an  over-all  loss  in  tax 
value  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  the 


final  result  of  this  chain  of  events  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  tax  burden  upon  the 
homes  and  property  of  the  entire  city. 

Solution  a  Civic  Responsibility 

The  typical  citizen  of  our  American  cities 
is  experiencing  two  basic  losses  resulting 
from  inadequate  terminal  facilities  in  the 
central  business  district  namely: 

A.  Loss  of  convenient  and  mobile  access  to  the 
area  of  greatest  shopping  selectivity  and  com. 
petitive  selling. 

B.  Loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tax  paying  power 
of  a  district  of  his  city  that  now  carries  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  of  the  real  estate  tax 
load  of  the  community,  and  a  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tax  load  upon  the  property  of 
the  city  as  a  whole. 

These  two  basic  adverse  effects  upon  the 
public  in  general  have  led  the  outstanding 
students  of  urban  life  to  state  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  automobile  parking  problem  is 
properly  a  civic  responsibility  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  entire  community. 

These  dual  interests — one  being  a  civic 
need,  and  the  other  being  a  problem  of 
basic  economic  concern  to  the  private  in¬ 
terests  identified  with  the  central  business 
district — has  resulted  in  many  cities  attack¬ 
ing  this  problem  through  the  guidance  of 
strong  civic  organizations  equally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  municipal  government  and 
of  the  business  interests  directly  affected. 

Solutions  That  Are  Being  Tried 

These  attacks  upon  this  problem  that  arc 
in  the  process  of  being  made  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  not  producing 
any  one  type  of  solution.  One  axiom  that 
has  become  clear  in  the  last  several  years  is 
that  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  control  of  curb  parking  alone,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  that  may  be.  The  provision 
of  mass  areas  for  parking  far  and  beyond 
the  limited  capacity  of  space  at  the  curb 
has  proved  to  be  the  basic  need.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that  these  areas  should  be 
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80  distributed  as  to  effectively  serve  the 
central  business  district  as  a  whole,  and  also 
should  be  located  in  such  a  manner  that 
hourly  patrons  do  not  have  to  park  more 
than  850  to  1000  feet  from  their  point  of 
destination. 

Generally  the  solutions  that  are  evolving 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  an  adaptation  of 
the  opportunities  available  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  that  particular  community. 
Some  of  the  better  known  approaches  that 
are  being  made  to  this  problem  are  as  fob 
lows: 

A.  Kansas  City  is  providing  six  downtown  park¬ 
ing  lots  located  within  one-half  block  of  the 
commercial  district,  to  accommodate  650  ve¬ 
hicles. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Estimates  has  approved 
tentative  plans  for  the  construction  of  two 
1000  car  garages  in  the  central  business  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  proposed  that  the  city  acquire  the 
land  with  the  downtown  business  men  de¬ 
fraying  the  cost  of  the  garages,  each  to  cost 
approximately  one-half  million  dollars. 

C.  Detroit  voters  have  approved  a  subterranean 
parking  lot  under  Washington  Boulevard 
almost  in  the  heart  of  the  central  business 
area.  It  will  be  two  stories  undergronnd  and 
will  have  facilities  for  1000  cars. 

D.  Oakland,  California  is  operating  six  off-street 
parking  lots  in  the  central  business  district. 

E.  San  Francisco,  California,  has  used  the  Union 
Square  Park  to  provide  four  levels  for  park¬ 
ing  underneath  the  surface  of  the  Park.  These 
four  levels  accommodate  1750  cars.  The  total 
investment  of  approximately  $1,550,000  is 
liquidating  itself  in  a  period  of  time  less  than 
one-half  that  originally  thought  to  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  plan  is  proving  to  be  economically 
feasible  and  sound,  and  is  providing  parking 
for  a  great  number  of  cars.  One  note  of  cau¬ 
tion  may  be  evolving  from  this  particular  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  and  that  is,  where  the 
provision  of  parking  space  is  in  extremely 
large  and  extremely  concentrated  amounts, 
the  resulting  traffic  congestion  may  in  part 
detract  from  the  overall  benefit  being  derived. 

F.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  recently  released  a 
parking  plan  based  upon  the  creation  of  a 
municipal  parking  authority  having  power 
to  approve  location  and  regulate  operation; 
condemn  land  for  parking  lots;  honor  funds 
for  acquisition  and  construction;  lease  for 
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private  operation;  and  acquire  by  condem¬ 
nation  with  privately  owned  funds. 

G.  Los  Angeles,'  California,  through  an  organ¬ 
ization  representing  municipal,  civic,  and 
private  interests  concerned,  is  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  the  following  plan: 

(1)  Leasing  and  operating  of  additional  open 
air  space  immediately  tributary  to  the 
business  district  for  3000  cars. 

(2)  Construction  of  an  underground  garage 
under  Pershing  Square  for  2500  cars. 

(3)  Organization  of  a  parking  district  under 
the  Act  of  1943  to  provide  for  at  least 
4500  additional  cars  in  close  proximity 
to  the  central  business  district. 

H.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  recently 
authorized  Boston  to  permit  the  private 
building  and  operation  of  parking  under  in¬ 
violable  Boston  Common. 

I.  In  summary  the  Municipal  Yearbook  for  1946, 
published  by  the  International  City  Managers 
Association,  lists  280  cities  in  the  United 
States  now  operating  a  total  of  570  Off-Street 
Parking  Lots,  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  cars. 
In  addition,  over  50  cities  lease  public  land 
to  private  operators  for  off-street  parking 
areas. 

A  Suggested  Course  of  Action 

If  this  article  has  heen  of  interest  to  you 
so  far  it  is  probably  due  to  more  than  an 
idle  curiosity  in  this  particular  subject.  In 
all  probability  you  live  in  a  municipality 
which  is  classified  above  the  size  of  a  “com¬ 
munity,”  and  this  is  axiomatic  to  saying  that 
you  and  your  city  have  a  parking  problem. 
Furthermore  if  your  business  is  directly 
identified  and  concerned  with  the  central 
business  district,  you  have  probably  begun 
to  feel  that  this  basic  problem  of  Off-Street 
Parking  is  one  that  is  beginning  to  come 
very  close  to  your  own  welfare,  that  this  is 
a  problem  which  definitely  is  not  “solving 
itself,”  that  it  falls  in  the  category  of  those 
problems  which  must  be  “handled”  and  you 
are  asking  yourself  what  can  be  done  about 
it. 

That  is  probably  why  you  are  continuing 
to  read  this  article. 

The  writer  wishes  that  the  experiences  of 
the  many  cities  wrestling  with  this  problem 
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indicated  that  there  is  one  direct  and  posi¬ 
tive  panacea.  On  the  contrary  the  expe¬ 
riences  to  date  would  indicate  that  rather 
the  converse  is  true,  and  that  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  developed  from  careful  study 
of  the  specific  factors  pertaining  to  the 
particular  locality  in  question.  There  are, 
however,  many  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  the  various  approaches  that  are  being 
made  to  this  problem  throughout  the 
country. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  suggestion 
that  comes  forward  from  a  careful  review 
of  the  steps  being  taken  in  many  cities  is 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  municipal,  civic,  and  the 
private  interests  concerned.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  provision  of 
adequate  terminal  facilities  being  as  much 
a  responsibility  of  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  as  is  the  provision  of  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  upon  which  the  vehicles  move.  No 
issue  is  taken  with  the  importance  to  the 
municipal  government,  or  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  municipal  government,  to  bring 
forward  an  adequate  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  issue  is  taken  with  the  inference 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  a  solution  ends  at  that  point.  In  the  final 
analysis  municipal  government  will  reflect 
the  wishes,  and  the  judgment  of  the  people 
it  represents. 

This  problem  is  specific  and  vital  to  a 
definite  section  of  the  city.  Any  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  that  section 
that  the  approach  to  this  problem  should 
be  one  of  “let  Johnny  Government  do  it,”  is 
surely  filled  with  the  danger  that  suggested 
solutions  which  directly  aflFect  the  central 
business  area  may  or  may  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  best  judgment  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  that  area.  At  the  worst,  because 
of  the  apparent  lack  of  direct  interest  and 
active  support  of  the  central  business  area, 
there  may  be  no  solution  presented. 
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On  the  other  hand,  for  the  private  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  central  business  district  alone  to 
tackle  this  problem,  represents  an  approach 
that  may  be  faced  with  extremely  difficult 
obstacles,  and  may  well  force  the  solution 
to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a  palliative 
rather  than  one  that  is  far-reaching  and 
basic  in  scope.  Solutions  of  the  latter 
character  invariably  have  been  based  upon 
the  acquisition  of  considerable  amounts  of 
property.  Condemnation  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  feasible  method  of  assembling 
such  areas,  properly  located  with  reference 
to  the  district  as  a  whole,  and  such  pro¬ 
cedure  requires  the  active  participation  of 
governmental  authority. 

And  lastly  the  broad  approach  to  this 
problem  immediately  introduces  aspects 
that  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  civic 
life  of  the  entire  community.  In  most  cities 
the  breadwinner  in  at  least  one  out  of  every 
two  families  of  the  city  is  deriving  the 
family’s  livelihood  from  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  area. 

In  many  cities  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  comes  to  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  by  automobile.  The  principal 
financial  support  for  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  fire  and  police  protection  for  the 
community,  the  operation  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  many  other  essential 
community  activities  and  services  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  property  taxes  derived  from  this 
area.  Certainly  the  preservation  of  this 
area  is  of  basic  civic  interest,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  as  fundamental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  central  business  area  as  is  the 
off-street  parking  problem,  is  of  concern  to 
the  principal  civic  organizations  of  the  city. 

Therefore  the  first  suggestion  as  to  a 
course  of  action  is  that  the  solution  to  this 
problem  must  be  approached  collectively 
by  the  municipal  government,  the  various 
private  interests  identified  and  concerned 
with  the  central  business  district,  and  the 
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principal  civic  organizations  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  formation  and  establishment 
of  the  organization  for  such  an  approach  is 
an  important  move,  and  here  again  local 
factors  will  be  controlling.  In  all  com¬ 
munities  there  are  several  organizations  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  that  are  interested  in 
some  phase  of  activity  in  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  area.  However,  it  is  important  that  no 
one  group  predominate  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  new  or¬ 
ganization,  formed  for  the  single  purpose 
of  working  upon  the  off-street  parking  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  one.  This 
committee,  or  association,  should  consist  of 
the  principal  representatives  in  your  com¬ 
munity  of  at  least  the  following  interests: 
retail  merchants,  property  owners,  theaters, 
hotels,  banks,  and  utilities  as  representative 
of  the  private  interests  concerned;  Board 
of  Realtors,  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Planning  Commission,  as  representative  of 
the  civic  organization  concerned;  and  the 
principal  administrative  officers  of  the  city 
administration  as  representative  of  the 
municipal  government.  The  committee 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  representative 
of  these  various  groups,  and  at  the  same 
time  small  enough  to  form  a  practical  work¬ 
ing  group.  The  work  of  selecting  the  names 
of  such  a  committee  may  well  be  handled  by 
a  small  preliminary  committee  appointed 
jointly  by  the  president  of  your  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  mayor  of  your  city.  The 
issuance  of  invitations  to  the  individuals  to 
serve  upon  the  final  committee  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  They  should  be  issued  by  the 
mayor  of  your  city  and  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  these  two  individ¬ 
uals  would  seem  to  be  the  best  qualified  to 
speak  for  all  of  the  various  interests  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  problem.  With  the  ground¬ 
work  properly  developed  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  the  acceptance  to  such 


invitations  should  be  unanimous.  An  or¬ 
ganizational  meeting  can  then  be  arranged 
at  which  officers  and  a  small  executive 
group  can  be  elected  to  actually  guide  the 
detail  work. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  selection 
or  employment  of  a  competent  individual 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  technical  work  of 
the  organization.  Some  of  your  committee 
members  will  probably  favor  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  an  expert  from  some  other  city 
while  others  will  be  inclined  to  canvass  the 
local  field  to  find  someone  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  technical  background. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  selecting 
an  individual  who  is  familiar  with  your  city 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  but 
above  all  he  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
private  interests  concerned  and  to  your 
municipal  government.  This  problem  of 
bringing  forward  a  practical,  constructive 
plan  to  provide  adequate  off-street  parking 
is  not  an  exact  science  by  any  means  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  engineer  to  be  in,  charge 
of  the  study  be  an  individual  capable  of 
working  quietly  with  and  through  the  off- 
street  parking  organization.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  committee  is  not  ‘‘ex- 
perted”  into  a  plan  that  will  be  unaccept¬ 
able  to  some  particular  section  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Having  completed  the  organization  of  the 
committee  and  selected  the  principals  of 
the  staff,  a  budget  to  cover  the  estimated 
costs  of  development  of  a  plan  should  be 
prepared  and  this  sum  should  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  principal  private  interests 
of  the  central  business  district.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  that  no  one  group  underwrite  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  share  of  the  total 
funds  to  be  raised;  at  the  same  time  the 
practical  aspects  of  raising  the  required 
money  probably  make  it  necessary  to  rely 
primarily  upon  the  larger  interests  within 
the  central  business  district.  When  the 
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budget  is  substantially  assured  a  general 
solicitation  through  the  civic  organizations 
concerned  may  be  desirable  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  others  to  support  the  work 
and  also  to  invoke  their  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  committee. 

The  Committee  and  its  staff  are  now 
ready  to  begin  their  technical  work.  In  all 
probability  no  final  plan  is  likely  to  be  a 
perfect  one  in  the  strict  sense,  and  therefore 
it  is  well  that  a  considerable  amount  of  basic 
data  be  compiled  to  support  and  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  final  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  interested  in  determining: 

A.  The  present  amount  of  parking  space  at  the 
curb. 

B.  The  present  amount  of  oif>street  parking 
space. 

C.  The  “turn-over”  at  the  curb  and  in  the  present 
off  street  areas. 

D.  The  present  daily  parking  capacity  in  terms 
of  total  cars  parked  at  the  curb  and  in  the 
present  off-street  areas,  determined  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  tum.over  factors  to  the  amount  of 
parking  space  at  the  curb  and  in  the  off-street 
areas. 

E.  The  total  number  of  cars  which  are  desirous 
of  being  accommodated  within  the  central 
business  district.  One  method  of  arriving  at 
this  approximation  is  by  careful  statistical 
sampling  through  a  city-wide  survey  which 
should  be  carried  out  by  a  competent  agency 
familiar  with  the  techniques  of  selected  or 
statistical  sampling.  (The  Gallup  pole  sur¬ 
veys  are  a  well-known  form  of  such  sampling). 
Factors  of  estimated  future  city  growth 
should  also  be  included  in  this  estimate. 

F.  The  increased  amount  of  off-street  parking 
space  required,  being  the  difference  in  the 
data  compiled  in  step  e  and  in  step  d. 

C.  Determination  of  where  this  increased  off- 
,  street  parking  capacity  should  be  located  with 
consideration  given  to: 

(1)  The  origin  and  destination  of  the  users 
of  the  automobiles  in  question. 

(2)  The  reasonable  maximum  distances  the 
packers  are  willing  to  parir  from  the  point 
of  destination,  depending  upon  the  num. 
her  of  hours  they  will  be  parked.  (Data 
compiled  in  some  cities  indicate  that 
hourly  shoppers  are  not  willing  to  walk 


much  more  than  850  to  1000  feet,  whereas 
half-day  to  all-day  packers  are  willing  to 
park  several  blocks  farther  from  their 
points  of  destination.) 

Broadly,  and  briefly  speaking,  the  above 
data  will  begin  to  indicate  how  much  ad¬ 
ditional  off-street  parking  space  is  needed 
and  where  it  should  be  located.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  study  will  also  develop  whether 
or  not  multiple  levels  for  parking  at  certain 
locations  must  be  provided. 

Having  determined  how  many  areas 
should  be  provided  and  where  they  should 
be  located,  the  next  problem  in  the  study 
is  to  recommend  a  method  of  acquisition 
and  assembly.  As  observed  from  the  plans 
followed  in  the  cities  previously  mentioned, 
some  cities  have  been  able  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  areas  by  private  purchase. 

However  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  or  condemnation,  seems 
to  be  justified  in  the  solution  of  this  basic 
civic  problem,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  only 
method  that  wiU  assure  the  carrying  out  of 
a  plan  to  completion.  Here  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  close  and  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  with  the  municipal 
authorities  in  this  entire  approach  to  the 
off-street  parking  program.  Careful  study 
will  have  to  be  given  to  tbe  present  powers 
of  the  municipal  government  to  acquire 
sites  by  condemnation  for  parking  purposes, 
and  in  many  instances  enabling  legislation 
may  need  to  be  enacted  to  permit  this  to 
be  done. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  the 
proposed  method  of  financing  the  costs  of 
such  acquisition  and  construction  of  mul¬ 
tiple  levels  where  indicated  to  be  necessary. 
In  some  cities  revenue  bonds  have  been  sold 
directly  to  private  interests  concerned  with 
the  problem  in  sufficient  amounts  to  com¬ 
pletely  finance  the  project.  In  other  cases, 
the  plan,  of  necessity,  is  too  broad  in  scope 
and  too  far  reaching  to  rely  entirely  upon 
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the  revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  areas  as  the  security  for  the  bonds  to 
be  issued.  Considerable  argument  has  been 
advanced  in  many  cities  that  the  provision 
of  adequate  off-street  parking  areas  in  the 
central  business  district  is  an  obligation  of 
the  entire  community  and  that  the  costs  of 
acquiring  such  areas  should  be  financed  by 
the  issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds. 
There  is  little  exception  that  can  be  taken 
with  the  soundness  of  the  viewpoint  that 
the  provision  of  adequate  off-street  parking 
in  the  central  business  district  is  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

Certain  practical  problems  may  arise, 
however,  from  the  suggestion  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  areas  be  financed  by  gen¬ 
eral  obligation  bonds.  Other  areas  of  the 
city,  of  lesser  importance  than  the  central 
business  district,  undoubtedly  also  are 
plagued  with  a  lack  of  parking  facilities.  A 
program  of  providing  parking  in  the  central 
business  district  by  the  issuance  of  general 
obligation  bonds  may  result  in  numerous 
requests  from  lesser  important  areas  that 
parking  be  provided  there  too  by  the 
issuance  of  such  bonds,  and  to  this  extent 
the  basic  program  may  become  confused. 
Some  cities  bave  established  a  benefit  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  central  business  area  and  have 
issued  a  combination  revenue,  benefit- 
district  bond,  with  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  areas  being  used 
to  meet  the  debt  service  requirements  and 
with  any  deficiencies  in  such  requirements 
being  met  by  assessments  against  the  benefit 
district.  Other  cities  have  isssued  bonds 
looking  firstly  to  the  revenues  derived  from 
operation,  and  being  secured  partly  by  the 
benefit  district  of  the  central  business  area 
and  partly  as  a  general  obligation  of  the 
entire  community. 

These  are  some  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  utilized  in  financing  the  acquisition  of 
off-street  areas.  The  decision  as  to  the 


method  to  be  recommended  will  be  one  of 
the  more  important  policy  decisions  of  the 
Committee  and  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  three  possible 
methods,  or  combination  of  them  before 
finally  determining  upon  any  one  of  them. 

And  lastly  in  the  study  of  the  committee 
comes  the  recommendation  as  to  the  method 
of  operation.  If  the  areas  are  acquired  by 
private  purchase,  the  operation  of  the  areas 
will  rest  with  the  private  group  that  has 
brought  about  the  acquisition  of  these 
areas.  If  the  areas  are  acquired  by  con¬ 
demnation  and  title  to  the  areas  is  in  the 
name  of  the  municipality  there  are  two 
methods  of  operation  open  for  considera¬ 
tion.  The  municipality  may  lease  the 
areas  to  private  lessees  to  be  operated  for 
the  period  of  the  lease  for  the  payment  of 
a  stipulated  flat  rental,  or  for  the  payment 
of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  revenues  to  be 
derived  from  operation  and  with  a  fixed 
minimum  guaranteed  rental,  similar  to  the 
usual  percentage  lease  commonly  found  in 
commercial  leases  for  retail  stores.  Or,  as  a 
second  method,  the  municipality  may  oper¬ 
ate  the  areas  itself.  Here  is  a  broad  decision 
of  policy  that  can  best  be  made  by  the  very 
committee  which  we  assume  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  consider  the  whole  problem. 
Some  individuals  who  are  concerned  about 
governmental  operations  of  any  character 
will  feel  that  these  areas  should  be  operated 
by  private  lessees.  Other  individuals  will 
feel  because  of  the  fact  that  the  invested 
capital  is  not  being  advanced  by  private  in¬ 
terests  but  rather  is  being  raised  with  a 
large  section  of  the  community  standing  as 
security,  that  private  operation  here  is  not 
as  well  suited  as  is  operation  by  the  munici¬ 
pality.  They  may  also  feel  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  these  areas  approaches  in  character 
other  municipal  services  being  furnished  by 
the  city,  and  that  the  areas  should  not  be 
operated  primarily  for  profit.  , 
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In  either  case  it  probably  will  be  wise  to 
provide  certain  controls  over  the  rates  to  be 
charged  in  order  that  the  basic  purpose  for 
establishing  these  areas  will  not  be  de¬ 
feated.  In  case  of  private  operation  it  may 
be  well  to  provide  in  the  lease  that  the  rates 
to  be  charged  wUl  be  as  stated  therein  and 
that  they  will  not  be  changed  without  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  lessor.  In  the  case  of  munici¬ 
pal  operation  it  will  probably  be  desirable 
that  the  Committee  which  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  these 
parking  areas  be  kept  alive  and  that  it  serve 
in  at  least  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  city 
to  see  that  the  areas  are  operated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  best  meets  the  needs  for  which  they 
were  established.  In  any  event  this  is  one  of 
the  important  problems  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  weighed  by  your  committee  and  its 
recommendations  made  in  its  report. 

After  the  study  has  been  completed  and 
the  committee  has  approved  the  policies  and 
procedures  contained  in  the  report,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  suggested  program 
before  the  public.  During  the  months  in 
which  the  committee  was  formed,  a  techni¬ 
cal  staff  selected,  financing  arranged  for,  and 
the  study  gotten  under  way,  it  will  have  been 
helpful  to  have  kept  the  general  public  in¬ 
formed  of  these  broad  steps  through  the 
medium  of  your  local  papers.  You  wiU 
probably  now  wish  to  go  back  directly  to 
the  principal  civic  organizations  with  a  de¬ 
tail  explanation  of  the  suggested  plan,  and 
to  solicit  their  endorsement  and  active  sup¬ 


port,  coincidently  with  a  general  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  plan  through  the  press. 

When  the  point  has  been  reached  that  the 
plan  carries  strong  civic  endorsement  the 
committee  will  then  proceed  to  place  the 
plan  officially  before  the  city  government 
through  the  city  Council.  The  plan  and 
report  will  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  guide 
the  Council  in  the  steps  required  to  be 
taken,  and  with  the  previous  support  having 
been  assured  by  the  principal  city  interests 
— government,  private,  and  civic — through 
their  active  participation  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  plan  can  be  carried  through  to  success¬ 
ful  fulfillment. 

The  above  suggestions  as  to  a  course  of 
action  may  seem  to  some  to  be  visionary  and 
unlikely  of  being  able  to  be  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealing  with  one 
of  the  very  basic  problems  of  our  urban  life, 
and  one  that  can  be  solved  only  if  we  ap¬ 
proach  it  in  proper  perspective  and  with 
sufficient  breadth  of  scope.  In  other  words, 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  artist,  we  must 
“paint  with  a  broad  brush.”  With  such  a 
conception  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  it  becomes  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  to  render  a  true  public 
service,  and  an  endeavor  to  which  a  man¬ 
ager  of  urban  property,  conscientiously  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  properties  entrusted  to  his  care,  may 
well  address  himself  with  all  of  his  energy, 
judgment  and  leadership. 
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Accident  Prevention— 
A  Valuable  Technique 

More  accidents  occur  among  building  employees  than  among  workers 
in  more  dangerous  types  of  employment.  Chief  reason  is  that  indus¬ 
trial  firms  have  developed  a  technique  in  accident  prevention.  Here 
is  a  method  by  which  management  offices  can  improve  their  records. 


Manpower  shortages  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  war  and  which  have  continued 
in  a  period  of  peak  employment  have 
focused  attention  of  all  segments  of  our 
economy  on  the  vital  question  of  personnel 
relations.  Whereas  for  years  large  em¬ 
ployers  have  had  personnel  programs  con¬ 
ducted  hy  elaborate  personnel  divisions,  to¬ 
day  all  industrialists,  large  and  small  alike, 
are  studying  the  problem  and  organizing 
programs  with  varying  degrees  of  scope. 

Property  managers  studying  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  organized  personnel  relations 
program  to  their  industry  have  doubtless 
noticed  that  a  safety  program  is  considered 
closely  allied  to  a  well  rounded  program  by 
most  personnel  experts.  Many  property 
management  executives  and  owners  are 
probably  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
safety  program  in  property  management  is 
feasible  and  worth  while.  We  believe  the 
answer  is  yes  on  both  counts. 

We  wiU  first  submit  for  consideration  a 
number  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  a 
safety  program  worth  while  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager. 

That  property  operation  embraces  an  ac¬ 
cident  problem  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
reports  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
which  show  that  working  in  hotels  is  more 
dangerous  than  working  in  the  cement, 
steel,  rubber,  chemical,  or  metal  industries. 
Since  each  of  these  other  industries  is 
latently  more  dangerous  than  hotels  this  is 
diflBcult  to  believe,  but  the  fact  remains  that 


the  frequency  rate  (number  of  disabling  in¬ 
juries  per  million  man  hours  worked)  is 
higher  for  hotels  than  for  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  named.  The  answer  is  that  the 
other  industries  have  intensively  applied 
accident  prevention  programs,  whereas  the 
surface  has  only  been  scratched  in  the  hotel 
field.  While  no  statistics  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  covering  apartment  hotels,  unfur¬ 
nished  elevator  apartment  buildings  or 
commercial  buildings,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  same  experience  factor  in  lesser  degree 
would  apply.  Proof  of  this  assumption  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  general  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  rates  are  as  high  for 
apartment  and  commercial  buildings  as  for 
hotels. 

That  accidents  are  costly  is  not  readily 
apparent  to  property  managers  because 
much  of  the  cost  is  hidden  and  not  definitely 
assignable.  Such  costs  are  spread  in  many 
directions. 

First  of  all,  accident  costs  are  reflected 
in  workmen’s  compensation  insurance  rates. 
A  large  number  of  states  have  established 
so-called  equity  rates  which  are  related  to 
experience,  in  many  cases  based  upon  the 
individual  employer’s  experience,  much 
like  equity  rating  under  unemployment 
compensation.  So  in  the  long  run  the  build¬ 
ings  in  these  states,  themselves  (not  the  in¬ 
surance  companies)  pay  the  direct  costs  of 
medical  attention,  compensation  for  lost 
pay,  and  disablement  or  death  settlements. 
An  example  of  just  how  costly  this  can  be 
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in  the  extreme  case  is  illustrated  by  an  un¬ 
furnished  elevator  building  in  Missouri  in 
which  an  employee  was  killed  in  an  elevator 
accident.  This  accident  occurred  in  the 
normal  maintenance  routine  of  cleaning  the 
elevator  cab  roof.  The  Missouri  Industrial 
Commission  set  the  insurance  rate  for  this 
building  at  an  amount  which  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ten  years  to  date  averaged  $1.25  per 
hundred  dollars  of  payroll  above  manual 
rates  for  apartment  buildings  generally. 
The  total  payroll  for  this  period  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $120,000,  hence  the  added  cost 
has  been  $1,500.  Of  course,  this  added  cost 
to  the  building  hasn’t  covered  the  settle¬ 
ment  cost  of  the  claim,  the  balance  being 
absorbed  in  the  rate  structure  assessed  on  all 
other  similar  buildings  in  that  state.  Con¬ 
versely,  in  many  states  with  equity  rating 
systems,  buildings  with  good  accident  ex¬ 
perience  have  obtained  equity  credit  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  below  manual  rates  for 
their  classification. 

Indirect  costs  are  far  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect,  and  even  after  recognition  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  evaluate  definitely.  Indirect  costs 
arise  in  this  way: 

A.  Time  lost  by  injured  employee 

(1)  Stoppage  of  work 

(2)  Trips  to  the  doctor  on  employer's  time 

(3)  Inefficiency  for  a  short  time  after  return¬ 
ing  to  work 

(4)  Double  wages.  Many  times  a  valuable 
employee  of  long  service  is  paid  regular 
wages  during  a  short  (non-compensable) 
disability. 

B.  Time  lost  by  other  employees  who  stop  work 

(1)  Out  of  curiosity 

(2)  Out  of  sympathy 

(3)  To  assist  the  injured  employee 

C.  Time  lost  by  supervisors  and  other  executives 

(1)  Assisting  injured  employee,  and  either 
rendering  first  aid  or  arranging  for  him 
to  go  to  the  doctor 

(2)  Investigating  cause  of  accident 


(3)  Making  out  accident  reports 

(4)  Arranging  for  some  one  else  to  do  in¬ 
jured  employee’s  work 

(5)  Selecting,  training,  and  breaking  in  new 
or  temporary  employee 

D.  Possible  damage  to  valuable  tools,  machines 
or  other  equipment 

E.  Effect  on  morale  of  other  workers 

Under  present  conditions  maintaining  an 
adequate  staff  of  qualified  personnel  is 
enough  of  a  headache  for  the  property 
management  executive  without  replacing 
man  hours  lost  by  avoidable  accidents. 

Of  significance  to  property  managers  are 
the  inducements  to  employment  being  ad¬ 
vertized  by  buyers  of  labor,  not  the  least  be¬ 
ing  a  long  list  of  personnel  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  (and  with  stress)  the  benefit  of  “safe 
working  conditions.”  Employees  every¬ 
where  are  being  taught  to  expect  a  safety 
program  as  one  of  the  rewards  offered  for 
their  employment.  Property  managers  and 
owners  will  have  to  meet  this  competition 
in  their  personnel  relations  as  long  as  peak 
employment  lasts. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  accidents 
to  employees,  apartment  buildings  have  a 
greater  exposure  than  most  industries  to 
claims  arising  from  accidents  sustained  by 
the  public  on  the  premises.  Prevention  of 
accidents  to  guests  can  be  promoted  in  the 
employee  safety  program  thereby  broaden¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  such  a  program.  As  with 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance  rates, 
public  liability  insurance  rates  are  based  by 
the  rating  authorities  upon  accident  fre¬ 
quency  and  claim  experience.  Accordingly, 
if  widespread  safety  measures  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  property  management  field, 
lowered  public  liability  insurance  rates 
would  be  realized  as  a  direct  benefit.  In 
some  states  using  equity  ratings,  individual 
buildings  or  individual  operators  under 
blanket  policies  can  obtain  a  lower  equity 
rating  for  a  superior  public  liability,  acci- 
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dent,  and  claim  experience  on  their  build¬ 
ing  or  buildings.  Improved  public  relations 
form  an  additional  indirect  benefit  where 
safe  conditions  are  maintained.  This  is  of 
no  little  importance  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  renter^s  market  lies  somewhere  in 
the  future.  An  aspect  of  this  problem  re¬ 
cently  given  great  prominence  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  of  fire  hazards  in  hotel  and 
apartment  buildings.  The  property  man¬ 
ager  has  the  task  of  adequately  training 
building  staffs  in  fire  prevention  and  action 
in  the  event  of  fire.  This  training  can  be 
made  a  part  of  the  safety  program  and 
thereby  consolidate  training  effort. 

In  designing  an  employee  safety  program 
the  property  management  firm  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  problem  of  bringing  the  training 
to  the  employees  when  they  are  scattered  in 
small  groups  at  many  different  buildings. 
One  safety  program  being  used  successfully 
is  outlined  below  as  a  suggestion  to  those  de¬ 
siring  to  establish  a  similar  safety  program. 

Personnel  Preparation 

There  must  be  complete  and  unqualified 
interest  in  the  subject  by  the  top  executives, 
and  it  is  equally  essential  that  genuine  in¬ 
terest  should  be  evidenced  by  the  managers 
at  the  various  buildings  and  by  department 
heads.  Unless  the  cooperation  of  supervi¬ 
sory  personnel  is  obtained  or  enforced,  the 
program  will  be  of  little  value. 

In  the  smaller  buildings,  the  manager 
should  be  delegated  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  program  in  his  building.  In 
the  larger  property,  while  the  program  is 
still  the  manager's  responsibility,  active  con¬ 
trol  may  well  be  delegated  to  an  assistant, 
preferably  to  one  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  a  position  of  authority.  De¬ 
partment  heads  such  as  engineer;  house¬ 
keeper,  and  the  catering  manager,  should  be 
made  responsible  for  conducting  the  train¬ 
ing  in  their  respective  departments. 


Training  Material 

The  first  objective  of  the  program  should 
be  to  arouse  and  sustain  a  safety  conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  all  employees.  One  of 
the  effective  methods  to  accomplish  this  is 
the  use  of  safety  posters.  In  the  program 
described  two  posters  are  supplied  each 
month  in  proper  amounts  for  each  particu¬ 
lar  building  with  posting  dates  designated 
so  that  continuing  interest  will  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Material  for  employee  safety  training  in 
the  various  tasks  of  their  daily  work  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  use  of  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  “Safety  Instruction  Cards.”  Four  such 
cards  are  supplied  each  month. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  a  large 
selection  of  posters  and  safety  instruction 
cards  appropriate  to  the  property  operation 
field.  The  insurance  companies  will  cooper¬ 
ate  in  selecting  and  obtaining  such  material, 
or  it  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Council  at  moderate  cost. 

To  provide  each  building  program  direc¬ 
tor  with  material  for  conducting  employee 
safety  meetings,  a  bulletin  is  issued  each 
month. 

Conducting  the  Program 

A  monthly  meeting  of  all  employees  at 
each  building  is  most  desirable  to  derive  the 
maximum  benefit.  The  monthly  bulletin 
is  sent  out  on  the  same  day  each  month  to¬ 
gether  with  a  new  supply  of  posters  and 
safety  instruction  cards.  The  bulletin  al¬ 
ways  follows  this  standard  pattern: 

A.  Poster  posting  dates. 

B.  Safety  instmction  cards  for  posting  after  they 
have  heen  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
Pertinent  matter  in  the  safety  instruction 
cards  is  discussed. 

C.  Employee  safety. 

D.  Guest  safety. 

E.  Fire  safety. 

F.  Other  pertinent  or  timely  items. 
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A  central  file  of  accident  reporta  is  main¬ 
tained  to  provide  a  basis  for  study  of  the 
cause  of  accidents  and  means  of  prevention. 
This  file  provides  much  material  for  pres¬ 
entation  in  the  monthly  bulletin.  All 
buildings  are  encouraged  to  forward  safety 
suggestions  submitted  by  their  employees. 
Suggestions  of  merit  are  published  in  the 
bulletin  for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned. 

Because  man-hours  lost  by  off-the-job  ac¬ 
cidents  are  just  as  crippling  to  the  building 
staff  as  if  they  occurred  on  the  job,  material 
is  submitted  in  each  bulletin  designed  to 
promote  off-the-job  safety.  The  National 
Safety  Council  has  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  booklets  providing  subject  matter 
which  will  be  found  very  helpful. 

With  respect  to  guest  safety  and  accidents, 
an  important  point  worth  repetition  is  the 
matter  of  reporting  every  incident  involving 
possible  injury  to  a  member  of  the  public, 
and  that  of  obtaining  statements  from  the 
injured  person  and  from  available  wit¬ 
nesses.  Many  times  at  the  time  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  the  victim  will  give  no  indication  of 
attaching  liability  to  the  building,  and  may 
even  claim  the  fault,  or  may  say  that  no 
injury  has  been  sustained;  then  many 
months  later  assert  a  claim  for  damages.  By 
then  witnesses  and  facts  may  be  impossible 
to  obtain,  and  employees  present  at  the 
time  may  have  left  your  employ.  Con¬ 
stantly  remind  the  staff  to  report  accidents 
promptly  to  the  insurance  carrier,  whose 
experienced  claim  investigation  will  often 
prevent  or  lessen  tlie  settlement  eost,  or  pre¬ 
vent  many  a  fraudulent  claim. 

Accident  statistics  which  we  collected  for 
several  years  indicate  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  accident  injuries  occur  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  falls.  Employees  should  be  re¬ 
minded  often  to  be  alert  to  detect  and  re¬ 
move  tripping  hazards.  As  a  part  of  the 
safety  program  each  building  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  a  system  of  reporting  ac¬ 


cident  hazards  to  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment  for  correction.  For  example,  maids 
should  promptly  report  porcelain-handled 
faucets  which  leak,  because  a  guest  exerting 
pressure  to  shut  off  the  faucet  may  break 
the  porcelain  in  his  hand  and  receive  severe 
lacerations.  Window  washers  should  report 
windows  with  faulty  sash  cord  or  chain  that 
might  let  a  window  fall  on  someone's  hand. 

The  safety  program  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  training  employees  in  fire 
safety.  While  the  first  action  in  fire  preven¬ 
tion  must  be  a  thorough  engineering  survey 
of  the  building  and  a  follow-up  to  remove 
or  eliminate  fire  hazards  diseovered,  the 
second  step  is  to  train  the  staff  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  building  in  a  fire  safe  condition.  In 
the  history  of  bad  fires  in  residential  build¬ 
ings,  a  great  many  times  failure  of  the  staff 
to  take  proper  action  has  been  the  most 
serious  deficiency  contributing  to  the  tragic 
results.  We  strongly  urge  all  property 
managers  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  policy  that 
all  fires,  however  small,  are  to  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  fire  department  and 
then  to  combat  the  fire  with  all  means  avail¬ 
able.  Many  operators  appear  reluctant  to 
call  the  fire  department  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  the  commotion  is  disturbing  to 
guests.  Secondly,  in  small  fires  firemen 
often  do  more  damage  than  the  fire.  The 
insurance  company  will  reimburse  for  all 
damage  done  by  firemen,  so  this  is  not  a 
valid  excuse  for  not  calling  the  department. 

Another  important  step  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  in  promoting  fire  safety  is  to 
establish  a  routine  in  which  the  staff  should 
be  well  trained  to  arouse  guests  and  con¬ 
duct  them  to  safety.  The  only  way  to  keep 
fire  rules  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  proper  action  in  an  emergency, 
is  repetition;  and  the  monthly  safety  meet¬ 
ing  makes  this  possible.  Location  of  fire 
extinguishers  may  be  pointed  out  regularly 
so  that  in  an  emergency  the  employee  will 
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almost  automatically  go  directly  to  the 
nearest  one.  Rules  for  giving  the  alarm  can 
be  carefully  gone  over,  and  by  repetition 
from  time  to  time  will  automatically  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  new  employee. 

A  successful  technique  in  enlisting  com¬ 
plete  employee  cooperation  is  to  emphasize 
at  the  start,  and  keep  alive,  the  proposition 
that  the  safety  program  is  the  employee’s 
program.  Get  them  to  carry  the  ball  as 
much  as  possible.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  instructing  building  program 
directors  how  to  commence  a  group  discus¬ 
sion.  A  good  way  to  start  the  ball  rolling  is 
to  ask  questions.  Another  technique  is  to 
appoint  committees  such  as  a  ladder  com¬ 
mittee,  a  housekeeping  committee,  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  cause  of  accidents  and 
propose  corrective  remedies,  and  a  sugges¬ 
tion  committee.  If  the  employees  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  program  is  theirs 
active  participation  and  excellent  results 
will  be  attained. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  safety  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  emergency  kit.  The  necessary 
number  of  first  aid  kits  should  be  supplied 
for  each  building.  Employees  should  then 
be  trained  to  treat  each  cut  or  scratch  im¬ 
mediately  no  matter  how  trivial.  A  tiny 
cut  a  great  many  times  develops  an  infec¬ 
tion  that  can  be  very  serious,  and  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  of  an  infection  that 
led  to  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg.  The  old 
adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,”  is  very  true.  Also,  an  emer¬ 
gency  kit  fully  stocked  and  readily  available 
may  be  of  great  importance  in  the  grave 
emergency  of  a  serious  accident. 

The  content  of  the  monthly  bulletin 
should  be  planned  for  several  months  in 
advance  to  obtain  seasonal  adaptation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  hazards  can  be 
treated  in  the  section  on  “oflF-the-job  safety.” 
Salt  tablets  ean  be  made  available  in  the 
emergency  kit,  and  discussed  in  the  July 


bulletin.  In  the  winter  the  subject  of  track¬ 
ing  in  snow  and  water,  making  floor  surfaces 
slippery,  can  be  treated  and  remedial  action 
stimulated.  How  to  handle  ice  on  walks 
can  be  treated  and  uniform  action  insti¬ 
tuted.  Personal  hygiene,  and  exposures  to 
respiratory  illness  can  be  covered,  leading 
to  a  healthier  staff. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  for  specific  assistance  to 
hotels.  The  task  of  designing  posters  and 
preparing  safety  instruction  material  specif¬ 
ically  applicable  to  hotels  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  special  section  of  the  industrial 
department.  This  section,  staffed  with 
safety  specialists,  and  with  supplies  of  pos¬ 
ters  and  instruction  material,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  service  to  the  field.  Property 
managers  are  invited  to  consult  with  this 
department  and  will  find  that  much  of  the 
poster  and  instruction  material  will  apply 
to  any  multi-story  residential  property,  as 
well  as  to  hotels. 

The  humanitarian  appeal  of  safety  pro¬ 
motion  is  sufficient  reason  for  establishing 
a  safety  program.  When  it  is  considered 
that  more  people  lost  their  lives  as  a  result 
of  accidents  for  the  period  from  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  December  7,  1941,  to  V-J  Day,  August 
14, 1945,  than  were  lost  in  the  war,  the  need 
for  safety  work  everywhere  is  apparent. 
The  startling  figures  for  this  period  in  the 
United  States  are :  255,000  deaths  in  battle ; 
355,000  deaths  in  aecidents. 

When  safety  programs  are  adopted 
throughout  the  property  management  field, 
lower  insurance  costs  will  be  realized,  the 
limited  supply  of  man-power  will  be  con¬ 
served,  and  each  individual  operator  will 
enjoy  higher  operating  efficiency  and  lower 
indirect  maintenance  costs.  Mentioned 
last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  is 
the  derivative  benefit  of  good  employee  re¬ 
lationships  and  the  maintenance  of  a  whole¬ 
some  employee  morale. 
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GENERAL: 


Enclosed  herewith  are  the  following  posters  with  posting  dates  as  indicated: 

No.  7171  August  13  to  August  27 

No.  7724  August  27  to  September  12 

To  provide  material  for  employee  safety  knowledge  and  subject  matter  for  your  monthly 
safety  meeting,  we  enclose  herewith  the  following  safety  instruction  cards.  These  cards  should 
be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  then  posted,  one  at  a  time,  as  indicated. 

No.  154  Juvenile  Joe  August  13  to  August  20 

No.  340  Ladder  Maintenance  August  20  to  August  27 

No.  459  Something  in  Eye  August  27  to  September  3 

No.  650  Fire  Extinguishment  September  3  to  September  12 


EMPLOYEE  SAFETY: 

Impress  upon  employees  tbe  importance  of  reporting  every  accident  to  tbe  manager,  or  in 
very  large  buildings  to  immediate  supervisor  or  other  designated  person  no  matter  how  trivial 
the  accident  appears  at  the  time.  Failure  to  report  an  accident  promptly  may  complicate  receiv¬ 
ing  compensation  benefits  later  if  it  develops  that  the  accident  caused  an  injury  not  apparent  at 
the  time.  In  this  connection  each  cut  or  scratch  however  small  should  be  treated  with  antiseptic 
from  the  first  aid  kit.  A  small  cut  can  develop  into  a  serious  infection  or  dreaded  blood  poisoning. 

Stress  employee  safety  off  the  job!  It  is  now  at  tbe  height  of  the  vacation  season.  Many 
vacationists  are  injured  or  lose  their  lives  every  year.  Boating  and  swimming  deaths  are  in  the 
newspapers  every  day.  Many  boats  are  dangerous  for  the  novice  who  gets  in  one  only  once  a  year 
on  a  vacation.  Don’t  try  to  emulate  Daniel  Boone  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation.  Handling  a  canoe 
in  rough  water  or  stormy  weather  requires  considerable  knowledge  and  experience.  The  safe 
bet  is  not  to  take  chances.  For  persons  who  work  the  year  round  inside  undue  exposure  to  the 
sun  while  on  vacation  is  a  serious  health  hazard.  Care  should  be  exercised  and  exposure  built 
up  on  a  gradual  basis. 


GUEST  SAFETY: 

Safety  for  our  guests  is  a  prime  responsibility. 

Maids  should  be  on  the  alert  to  report  unsafe  conditions  noticed  in  apartments.  For  example, 
some  apartments  are  furnished  with  a  small  stepladder  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  A  loose  wobbly 
stepladder  might  cause  a  serious  fall  for  a  guest.  Such  a  ladder  should  be  tightened  up  and  re¬ 
paired.  Other  employees  who  have  occasion  to  be  in  an  apartment  should  be  alert  for  unsafe 
conditions.  Porcelain  faucet  bandies  on  faucets  that  are  hard  to  turn  off  are  a  real  menace.  We 
have  had  instances  of  these  handles  breaking  in  the  hand  of  a  guest  while  straining  to  turn  off  a 
faucet  so  it  wouldn’t  drip,  and  as  a  result  receive  a  very  painful  and  serious  cut.  Such  faucets 
should  be  reported  and  repaired  so  they  can  be  turned  off  without  the  necessity  of  exerting 
undue  pressure  on  the  handle. 

FIRE  SAFETY: 

A  frequent  source  of  fires  is  faulty  extension  cords.  Sparks  from  such  cords  ignite  inflammable 
material  over  which  they  pass  and  a  good  blaze  is  under  way  in  a  hurry.  Extension  cords  in 
use  throughout  the  building  should  be  inspected  frequently  for  breaks  or  tears  in  tbe  insulation. 
Needless  to  say,  corrective  repairs  should  not  be  put  off  until  tomorrow  or  next  week. 


CONCLUSION: 

The  ABC’s  of  safety  are  “ALWAYS  BE  CAREFUL.” 
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GENERAL: 

Enclosed  herewith  are  the  following  posters  with  posting  dates  as  indicated: 

No.  7159  September  12  to  September  26 

No.  6903>B  September  27  to  October  12 

To  provide  material  for  employee  safety  knowledge  and  subject  matter  for  your  monthly 
safety  meeting,  we  enclose  herewith  the  following  safety  instruction  cards.  These  cards  should 
be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  then  posted,  one  at  a  time,  as  indicated: 

No.  539  The  New  Eanployee  September  13  to  September  20 

No.  189  Electric  Shock  September  21  to  September  27 

No.  109  Making  Safety  Suggestions  September  28  to  October  5 

No.  29  Housekeeping  Inspection  List  October  6  to  October  12 

EMPLOYEE  SAFETY: 

Because  of  its  importance,  we  repeat  that  all  employees  should  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  reporting  every  accident  to  the  manager  or  in  large  buildings  to  immediate  supervisor  or  other 
designated  person,  no  matter  how  trivial  the  accident  appears  at  the  time.  Failure  to  report  an 
accident  promptly  may  complicate  receiving  compensation  benefits  later  if  it  develops  that  the 
accident  caused  an  injury  not  apparent  at  the  time. 

The  subject  of  training  a  new  employee  we  are  sure  is  recognized  as  a  very  important  manage¬ 
ment  requisite.  The  matter  of  safety  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  training.  If  the  new 
employee  is  trained  in  safe  practices  at  the  start  the  chances  are  this  employee  will  always  perform 
his  or  her  work  in  a  safe  manner.  One  position  in  our  buildings  where  safety  training  is  especially 
vital  is  that  of  elevator  operator.  Approved  rules  of  operation  and  practices  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  operating  manual.  Whereas  it  is  obvious  that  this  section  of  the  manual  should  be 
used  to  very  carefully  train  the  new  employee,  we  consider  it  worthwhile  to  review  the  rules 
and  safe  practice  procedures  for  older  employees  at  periodical  intervals.  An  elevator  accident 
may  be  extremely  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  may  be  involved. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  season  of  the  year  when  employees  may  be  driving  to  or  from 
work  in  that  half  light  of  daybreak  or  twilight  and  these  employees  should  be  cautioned  to  be 
extra  careful.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  the  morning  and  evening  street  accident 
frequency  ratios  take  a  sharp  upward  course. 

GUEST  SAFETY: 

Safety  for  our  guests  is  a  prime  responsibility. 

One  source  of  serious  accidents  to  guests  is  faulty  windows.  Windows  that  stick  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  hard  to  raise  or  lower  cause  many  accidents.  Also  windows  that  have  broken 
sash  cord  or  chain  have  caused  very  serious  accidents.  All  employees  and  especially  maids 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  report  such  windows  to  the  end  that  the  engineering  department  may 
repair  them  promptly  and  avoid  a  serious  accident  to  a  guest  and  the  resultant  public  liability 
claim  against  the  building. 

FIRE  SAFETY: 

Within  the  very  near  future  boiler  rooms  will  again  become  the  scene  of  heating  activities. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  any  inflammable  material  away  from  the  boilers  to  avoid  fires 
originating  in  this  manner  from  sparks,  hot  ashes,  or  the  like.  The  storage  of  any  waste  material 
pending  disposal  should  be  in  fire  safe  containers  or  in  a  place  remote  from  the  possible  source 
of  a  fire. 

CONCLUSION: 

A  good  safety  record  is  not  something  that  can  be  built  over  night,  nor  can  a  good  safety 
record  be  maintained  by  intermittent  attention.  An  acceptable  safety  record  can  only  be  created 
and  maintained  by  day-to-day  attention  to  safe  practices  and  continual  indoctrination  of  employees 
with  safety  thinking. 
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GENERAL: 

Enclosed  herewith  are  the  following  posters  to  he  posted  as  indicated: 

No.  7582  December  12  to  December  23 

No.  8093  December  23  to  January  2 

To  provide  material  for  employee  safety  knowledge  and  subject  matter  for  your  monthly 
safety  meeting  we  enclose  the  following  safety  instruction  cards.  These  cards  should  be  read  and 
discussed  at  the  meeting  and  then  posted  one  at  a  time  as  follows: 

No.  262  Step  Ladders  December  12  to  December  19 

No.  181  Safety  Check  List  December  19  to  December  26 

No.  652  Fire  Extinguishers  December  26  to  January  2 

No.  339  Boilers  —  Low  Water  January  2  to  January  12 

If  your  building  does  not  have  carbon  dioxide  type  fire  extinguishers,  card  No.  652  is  not 
applicable.  However,  you  could  discuss  the  type  of  extinguishers  you  do  have  and  how  to  use 
them.  Most  fire  extinguishers  have  directions  on  them  but  the  time  to  read  the  directions  and 
get  them  in  mind  is  not  in  an  emergency  when  every  second  counts. 

EMPLOYEE  SAFETY: 

It  is  a  paradoxical  thing  but  a  great  many  more  accidents  than  normal  occur  during  the 
holidays;  paradoxical  because  we  think  of  the  holidays  as  joyous  times  when  actually,  grief  and 
sorrow  increases  because  frequency  of  accidents  increase.  We  hope  everyone  has  a  joyous  holiday 
season  but  don’t  let  a  gay  mood  put  you  off  guard  to  conditions  that  might  cause  an  accident  either 
to  yourself  or  others  and  change  joy  to  grief. 

Good  housekeeping  is  imperative  to  maintenance  of  a  good  safety  record.  A  neat  orderly 
work  place  is  not  only  a  place  in  which  work  is  performed  efficiently  but  it  is  also  a  safer  place 
to  work.  Articles  strewn  about  on  the  floor  cause  tripping  or  slipping  accidents.  Tools  in  a  pile 
may  cause  injury  to  hands  when  fishing  out  the  particular  article  needed. 

GUEST  SAFETY: 

Safety  for  our  guests  is  a  prime  responsibility. 

Extra  care  should  be  exercised  by  elevator  operators  during  this  season  when  guests  and 
others  are  riding  the  elevators  arms  loaded  with  packages.  The  arms  load  of  packages  may 
obstruct  vision  as  to  stepping  in  or  out  of  the  elevator.  A  guest  with  a  top  heavy  load  of  parcels 
may  jostle  another  passenger  while  the  elevator  is  in  motion.  Another  source  of  accidents  in 
elevators  without  inner  doors  that  close  when  the  car  is  in  motion  is  the  parcel-loaded  passenger 
standing  near  the  front  of  the  car  with  the  parcels  jutting  out  where  they  might  catch  on 
something  as  the  car  gets  in  motion.  The  operators  should  be  especially  watchful  for  these  or 
similar  conditions. 

FIRE  SAFETY: 

The  holiday  season  spawns  a  great  many  fires.  Tree  decorations  provide  a  good  source  not 
only  for  the  start  of  a  fire  but  for  its  rapid  spread.  Also  at  this  time  of  year  an  excess  of  boxes 
and  wrappings  frequently  are  found  outside  apartments  in  the  halls,  front  or  back.  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  remove  this  ’’tinder”  as  frequently  as  possible.  The  storage,  prior  to  disposal,  of 
these  boxes,  trimmings  and  wrappings  should  be  carefully  handled  and  proximity  to  the  source  of 
a  fire  avoided.  Don’t  make  a  belter  skelter  pile  near  the  boiler,  for  example. 

CONCLUSION: 

1946  is  just  about  a  ’’goner.”  Comes  the  New  Year  and  a  start  with  a  clean  slate.  If  your 
accident  record,  guest  or  employee,  hasn’t  been  all  that  should  be  desired  make  preparations  now 
to  re-double  your  efforts  and  prepare  an  accident  prevention  program  that  will  click  and  turn 
in  a  better  record  for  1947.  If  your  record  has  been  good  resolve  to  keep  it  so. 
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Journal  of  Property  Management 
Editor,  Maintenance  Elxchange 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  fellow  CPM,  I  am  seeking  information  re> 
garding  the  installation  of  television  aerials,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  apartment  houses.  I  have  received 
several  requests  from  my  tenants  for  permission  to 
install  such  an  aerial  on  the  roof  of  the  building 
and  in  investigating  the  various  kinds  of  aerials  and 
the  wiring  necessary  from  the  aerial  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  I  find  that  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  various  electronic  engineers. 
I  have  found  no  particular  solution  to  the  problem 
of  installing  a  master  aerial  and  no  opinion  on  what 
to  do  if  all  the  tenants  request  aerials  and  there 
is  not  enough  roof  area  for  all  of  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of  the  larger 
cities  have  already  bad  quite  a  few  television  sets 
installed  and  it  is  my  hope  that  through  your  good 
offices  I  might  secure  some  information  as  to  the 
kind  of  aerials  that  have  been  installed  on  apartment 
houses,  the  type  of  lead-ins  from  the  aerials  to  the 
apartments,  whether  or  not  these  lead-ins  are 
carried  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  building,  and 
what  policies  have  been  adopted  by  the  owners  with 
respect  to  the  installation  of  aerials  on  the  roof. 

Any  information  you  have  on  this  subject  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henri  P.  Henry,  cpm  286 

The  above  letter  from  CPM  Henri  P. 
Henry  has  brought  up  a  subject  not  only  of 
considerable  interest  but  about  which  there 
exists  very  little  information.  Almost  noth* 
ing  has  been  published  on  this  subject,  and 
the  various  television  manufacturers  and 
station  operators  have  had  too  little  expe* 
rience  with  multi-family  structures  to  be  of 
substantial  assistance.  William  O.  Camp¬ 
bell,  CPM  from  Chicago,  however,  has  in¬ 
vestigated  this  subject  as  thoroughly  as  is 


feasible  in  the  Chicago  area  and  we  have 
asked  him  to  set  down  his  findings  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  helpful  not  only  to 
Mr.  Henry  but  to  other  CPMs  faced  with 
this  new  and  complicated  problem.  We 
have,  however,  almost  no  equivalent  infor¬ 
mation  for  communities  other  than  Chicago 
and,  therefore,  would  greatly  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  letters  from  any  CPMs  who  have 
had  experience  elsewhere  to  supplement 
the  Chicago  data.  Following  is  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  analysis  of  the  television  situation  in 
Chicago. 

Journal  of  Property  Management 
Editor,  Maintenance  Exchange 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

At  the  present  time  R.C.A.  is  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  selling  and  installing  television  receivers  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  and  there  is  at  this 
time  only  one  television  broadcasting  station  in 
operation  in  this  area.  There  are  several  manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  who  plan  to  enter  this  market  in 
the  near  future  and  there  are  many  other  television 
stations  contemplated,  some  of  which  are  reputedly 
in  the  process  of  construction. 

Under  present  conditions  all  aerials  for  television 
reception  are  installed  by  the  R.C.A.  engineers  in 
accordance  with  their  specifications.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  sale  of  the  set  as  is  a  servicing  contract  of 
one  year’s  duration.  As  long  as  this  situation  pre¬ 
vails,  the  immediate  problem  of  the  location  of 
television  aerials  rests  entirely  in  R.C.A.’s  lap. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent,  by  the  fact  that  the  only  station  in  operation  has 
its  aerial  down  in  a  hollow  as  compared  to  surround¬ 
ing  taller  buildings,  with  the  result  that  reception 
is  poor  in  many  locations  and  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  reflection  which  necessitates  careful  orientation 
of  the  aerial. 

The  preferred  aerial  installation  consists  of  a 
light  aluminum  pole  12  feet  long,  which  is  anchored 
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not  to  the  roof  but  to  the  wall  of  a  penthouse  or  a 
parapet.  The  aerial  proper  is  attached  to  the  top  of 
this  pole  and  the  lead-in  is  brought  down  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  R.C.A.  is  using  a  twin  wire 
lead  in  a  flat  plastic  insulating  coating.  The  lead-in 
itself,  in  cross-section,  is  about  x  142"  und  is  tan 
in  color.  The  wires  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
building  at  each  floor  in  such  a  position  that  they  do 
not  obstruct  or  cross  any  windows  or  openings.  This 
is  done  with  light  retainers  since  the  wire  itself 
can  support  a  thousand  feet  of  its  own  length  and 
needs  no  load-bearing  cables  or  supports. 

Other  manufacturers  are  using  a  light  form 
coaxial  cable  for  their  lead-in.  This  is  a  solid  type 
of  cable  about  tlo"  in  diameter  and  black  in  color. 
It  has  a  solid  plastic  center  with  lead-in  wires  im¬ 
bedded  in  it  and  is  then  covered  with  heavy  plastic 
exterior  sheathing.  Such  cable,  while  stiff  and  some¬ 
what  unsightly,  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
coaxial  cables  used  in  direct  wire  transmission  of 
television.  These  are  copper  tubes  placed  within 
one  another  and  set  between  properly  spaced 
ceramic  and  plastic  insulators,  the  whole  being  filled 
with  either  dried  air  or  dried  nitrogen  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  prevent  any  electrical  leakage.  The  latter 
type  of  cable  is  extremely  expensive,  rather  heavy, 
and  has  to  be  specially  made  to  a  given  length. 

The  second  type  of  aerial  installation  used  by 
R.C.A.  is  a  substitute  where  there  is  no  vertical  waU 
upon  which  the  aerial  may  be  mounted.  In  this 
instance  a  light,  flat  pan  is  set  upon  the  roof  and  a 
light  wooden  pole  centered  in  the  pan.  The  pole 
is  then  supported  by  four  guy  wires  which  are  run 
to  the  edges  of  the  roof  and  are  not  anchored  in 
the  roof  proper  at  all.  It  is  positioned  and 
equalized  by  means  of  tumbuckles,  and  again  the 
aerial  proper  is  mounted  at  the  top  of  this  pole. 
There  are  certain  problems  involved  in  the  locating 
of  aerials  near  one  another.  Television  sets  are 
somewhat  like  the  old-fashioned  regenerative  cir¬ 
cuits  in  that  they  emit  a  certain  amount  of  inter¬ 
ference  and  if  the  aerials  are  too  close  to  one  an¬ 
other,  one  may  cause  distortion  of  the  image  in  the 
second  receiver. 

Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  ten  feet  make  a  satisfactory  spacing 
between  aerials.  This  interval  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  It,  therefore,  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  to  erect  a  rather  tall  central  mast,  spacing 
aerials  every  ten  feet  along  its  length.  It  is  also 
possible  to  erect  a  row  of  aerials  along  the  edge  of 
a  parapet  each  one  approximately  ten  feet  from  the 
other.  This  is  not  an  absolutely  guaranteed  situa¬ 
tion  since  it  is  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  station  to  which  the  set  owner  wishes 
to  listen.  In  other  words,  if  the  two  aerials  happen 
to  be  in  a  direct  line  with  one  another  in  relation  to 
the  station  that  the  second  one  wished  to  see,  it 
might  possibly  be  partially  blanked  out  by  the  first 


or  the  first  might  have  interference  in  the  form  of  a 
reflected  wave  from  the  second.  The  actual  aerial 
itself  is  somewhat  “H”  shaped,  the  reception  being 
had  by  the  first  bar  of  the  “H”  nearest  the  station. 
The  second  bar  acts  as  a  reflector  in  back  of  it  to 
intensify  the  signal  and  prevents  distortion  from  any 
reflected  waves  at  the  rear  of  the  aerial. 

It  is  possible  for  several  television  sets  to  receive 
from  one  aerial.  This  is  predicated  upon  the  aerial 
being  properly  positioned,  the  sets  being  all  of  the 
same  make  (so  that  they  do  not  give  each  other  in¬ 
terference)  and  the  signal  from  the  transmitter  be¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  strength.  In  such  a  case  each  set 
takes  a  portion  of  the  signal,  thus  robbing  the  other 
sets  of  some  of  their  reception.  To  date  the  practi¬ 
cal  limits  seem  to  vary  from  four  to  six  sets  per 
single  aerial.  Assuming  that  the  location  is  such 
that  a  six  strength  signal  can  be  received  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  instaU  small  devices  which  might  be  termed 
suppressors  where  the  lead-in  goes  to  each  set.  This 
allows  only  one-sixth  of  a  signal  to  enter  the  set. 
In  this  way  all  six  sets  wiU  receive  an  equal  signal 
without  robbing  or  affecting  the  other  receivers. 
The  “hitch”  in  this  whole  operation,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  that  all  six  sets  must  be  listening  to  the 
same  program  and  as  previously  stated  must  be  of 
the  same  make.  To  date  this  type  of  installation 
is  satisfactory  only  for  stores  where  it  is  desired  to 
demonstrate  several  different  size  sets  or  to  have 
sets  in  several  different  rooms.  This  does  lend  it¬ 
self,  however,  to  public  room  types  of  functions  for 
hotels  where  it  is  desired  to  have  television  sets  in 
various  banquet  halls  or  public  space. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  some  consideration 
is  being  given  and  some  tentative  research  work  be¬ 
ing  done  on  what  might  be  termed  “a  central  system 
type  of  aerial.”  To  date  there  is  nothing  released 
in  public  or  private  on  this  work  and  the  only  infor¬ 
mation  available  indicates  that  such  a  system  would, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  built  into  the  building,  pref¬ 
erably  new  construction,  although  it  is  held  con¬ 
ceivable  that  an  adaptation  may  be  worked  out  at  a 
still  later  date  for  buildings  which  have  already 
been  built. 

This  type  of  installation  is  not  in  the  cards  for 
the  immediate  future,  however,  and  actually  not  in 
the  visible  future,  near  or  otherwise. 

Under  present  conditions  the  R.C.A.  contract  calls 
for  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  for  one  year,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  renewal 
service  contracts.  The  contract  calls  for  the  re¬ 
positioning  of  the  aerial  at  any  time  an  additional 
station  is  added  in  the  receiving  area.  It  does  not, 
however,  guarantee  to  reposition  without  charge 
when  aerials  have  been  tampered  with.  If  they  can¬ 
not  move  from  one  space  in  a  building  to  another, 
or  from  one  building  to  another,  the  contract  says 
that  R.C.A.  wiU  either  take  down  the  current  aerial 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Los  Angeles 

The  last  meeting  of  our  local  chapter  was  a  very 
memorable  one.  It  occurred  on  September  30  at  the 
Union  Club  in  San  Diego  during  the  week  of  the 
successful  Institute  management  course  held  at  the 
San  Diego  Hotel.  Our  guests  at  this  dinner  meeting 
were  the  “professors”  of  the  course,  namely.  Presi¬ 
dent  Delbert  Wenzlick,  Durand  Taylor,  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  and  Kendall  Cady. 

Being  gracious  hosts  we  forced  our  guests  to  speak' 
a  few  minutes  each.  Although  they  were  informal 
talks  they  were  extremely  interesting  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  gleaned  was  worth  much  more  than 
Jimmy  Downs’  usual  fee  of  $500  for  which  we  gave 
him  our  lOU.  It  was  the  outstanding  meeting  of 
the  local  chapter  for  the  year  of  1946.  Everyone 
present  said  it  was  well  worth  travelling  250  miles 
to  attend.  We  have  a  total  membership  of  34  and  18 
drove  all  that  distance  in  very  poor  weather.  The 
three  out-of-town  CPMs  in  attendance  at  the  course 
were  invited  to  join  our  meeting. 

Percy  Goodwin,  CPM  in  San  Diego,  outdid  him¬ 
self  in  providing  the  room  for  the  meeting. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Secretary-Treasurer 
December  19,  1946 

Nebraska-Iowa 

We  have  found  that  one  of  our  most  helpful  types 
of  meetings  is  a  round-table  discussion  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  problems.  A  substantial  portion  of  our  meet¬ 
ing  is  devoted  to  this  procedure. 

On  September  10  our  own  member,  Ted  Maenner, 
gave  us  a  detailed  report  of  the  Realtors’  Washing¬ 
ton  Committee  activities.  This  was  a  fascinating  and 
constructive  meeting.  Several  of  our  mutual  local 
problems  were  considered. 

For  the  month  of  October  we  combined  our  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Nebraska  Real  Elstate  Convention  which 
was  held  in  Omaha,  and  we  had  a  table  set  aside  in 


the  Fontenelle  Hotel  dining  room  for  our  group  to 
celebrate  its  first  anniversary.  The  convention 
speaker  for  that  noon  luncheon  was  Roy  Wenzlick, 
brother  of  our  president.  We  had  an  excellent  repre¬ 
sentation  of  CPMs. 

Our  December  meeting  was  held  Tuesday,  the 
tenth,  at  the  Rome  Hotel  in  Omaha.  It  was  purely 
a  business  meeting  at  which  officers  for  1947  were 
elected. 

John  B.  Wadsworth,  President 
December  21,  1946 

Pittsburgh 

By  reason  of  the  power  strike  here  in  Pittsburgh 
our  September  and  October  meetings  were  of  neces¬ 
sity  postponed.  Our  November  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  reports  from  those  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  convention,  and  we  heard  several  inter¬ 
esting  resumes. 

We  made  a  special  effort  to  end  the  year  with  a 
well  attended  meeting  and  were  somewhat  success¬ 
ful  in  that  we  had  11  members  in  attendance  on 
December  17.  At  this  meeting  we  welcomed  into 
membership  three  new  CPMs  which  increased  our 
total  number  to  26. 

We  reviewed  the  actions  and  progress  of  the  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1946  and  discussed  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  New  officers  were  elected.  It  was  suggested 
that  our  chapter  ask  the  new  president  of  the  Real 
Estate  Board  to  give  consideration  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  members  of  the  Institute  to  serve  on  the 
local  board’s  rent  control  committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  a  paper  with  regard 
to  existing  office  building  rates  in  the  various  class 
buildings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  considerable  interesting  discussion,  after 
which  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

George  A.  Meyers,  President 
January  7,  1947 
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Report  of  the 

Meeting  of  the  Chapter  Delegates  Committee 
Held  in  Washington,  D,  C.  January  27,  1947 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:30 
p.M.  The  following  members  of  the  Chapter 
Delegates  Committee  were  present: 

Stanley  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa^  Chairman 
Lewis  F.  Colbert,  Washington,  D.C. 

Claude  O.  Darby,  Flint,  Michigan 
Louis  Macinn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  Paul  Morgan,  Boston,  Mass. 

Other  Institute  members  in  attendance 
were: 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Fred  Mitchell,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Leland  Reeder,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  F.  Kerns,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Eckstein,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  Yelton,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  NJ. 

Joe  Smith,  Dallas,  Tex. 

T.  H.  Maenner,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  re* 
viewing  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the 
Chapter  Delegates  Committee,  and  re* 
quested  that  those  in  attendance  suggest  for 
discussion  concrete  proposals  for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  chapters  as  well  as  the 
Institute. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Institute  should 
supply  its  members  with  suitable  advertis* 
ing  mailing  pieces  to  distribute  to  their 
potential  clients.  There  was  a  general  dis* 
cussion  by  the  group  that  the  headquarters 
office  should  assist  in  the  general  field  of 
advertising  and  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
the  following  motion  was  moved,  seconded, 
and  unanimously  carried : 

The  Chapter  Delegates  Committee  recommends 
to  the  Governing  Council  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Relations  Committee  which  among  other 
duties  shall  be  empowered  and  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  suitable  advertising  pieces  for  use  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute. 


There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  Institute’s  undertaking  the 
project  of  publishing  a  textbook  on  real 
estate  management  suitable  for  use  in  uni* 
versities  and  colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  at  which  courses  in  real  estate 
are  offered.  Thoughts  were  expressed  to 
the  effect  that  such  a  project  would  be  a 
source  of  substantial  profit  to  the  Institute 
as  well  as  one  which  would  fulfill  a  very 
definite  educational  need.  It  was  brought 
out  that  educational  institutions  all  over 
the  country  have  appealed  to  the  Institute 
for  such  a  text  and  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  buy  it  if  it  were  available.  Thoughts 
were  expressed  on  whether  this  project 
should  be  discussed  with  such  publishing 
houses  as  Prentice*Hall  and  McGraw  Hill, 
or  whether  the  Institute  should  attempt  to 
underwrite  it  either  through  its  own  treas* 
ury  or  by  means  of  subscriptions  from 
individual  members.  The  merits  of  a  loose* 
leaf  versus  a  bound  textbook  were  also  dis* 
cussed.  As  a  result  of  the  above  discussion 
the  following  motion  was  moved,  seconded 
and  unanimously  approved : 

Tbe  Chapter  Delegates  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Governing  Council  instruct  the  Division 
of  Eldncation  to  look  into  the  problems  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  preparing  such  a  text  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Governing  Council  at  the  May  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  chap* 
ters  conducted  their  meetings,  the  fre* 
quency  of  such  meetings  and  the  programs 
conducted  were  discussed  at  great  length 
and  from  many  angles.  It  was  forcibly 
brought  out  that  discussion  programs  were 
vital  and  essential  to  the  successful  existence 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Breaking  the  Building  Blockade,  by 
ROBERT  LASCH.  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  Chicago,  Ill.  1946,  316p.  $3.00. 

The  author's  name  will  be  familiar  to 
many  who  saw  the  beginning  of  this  book 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  article  of  the  same 
name.  Robert  Lasch  is  an  editorial  writer 
and  housing  specialist  for  the  Chicago  Sun. 
He  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  American 
housing  and  contributed  a  number  of 
articles  to  national  periodicals,  winning  the 
$1,000  Atlantic  Monthly  prize  in  1944. 

In  Breaking  the  Building  Blockade,  he 
describes  the  conditions  and  interests  which 
have  left  millions  of  Americans  homeless, 
or  living  below  the  barest  minimum  of 
decency.  In  a  daring  prophecy  he  develops 
a  program  of  joint  public  and  private  hous¬ 
ing  which  alone  can  provide  the  15,000,000 
homes  we  need  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  renter’s  and  homeowner’s  dollar. 

Lasch’s  firm  conviction  is  that  America 
will  have  better  housing  only  when  the 
people  demand  it — when  everyone  faces 
the  facts  of  the  building  blockade  and  how 
to  break  it.  He  gives  us  the  facts  and  a 
definite  plan  for  providing  adequate  hous¬ 
ing  in  this  country.  He  measures  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  our  present  living  conditions, 
describes  the  barriers  that  stand  between  us 
and  decent  living  quarters  at  a  price  the 
ordinary  American  can  afford,  and  tells  how 


these  barriers  can  be  broken  down,  how 
costs  can  be  reduced  and  building  can  be 
speeded  up,  how  blighted  land  can  be  re¬ 
claimed,  and  how  we  can  build  livable  com¬ 
munities  instead  of  more  slums. 

Lasch  outlines  a  unified  national  program 
that  will  really  accomplish  things  where 
other  measures  have  failed.  He  describes, 
step  by  step,  how  the  individual  citizen,  the 
private  corporation,  the  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  federal  government  can  all 
take  part  in  this  program. 

Following  the  course  outlined  in  this 
book  would  mean  not  providing  a  handsome 
home  for  each  man,  but  gradually  lifting 
living  conditions  to  a  minimum  of  decency. 
To  reach  this  level,  housing  experts  agree 
that  we  must  build  at  least  1,500,000  homes 
a  year  for  the  next  ten  years.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  people  want  it  done. 

The  Economics  of  Housing,  As  Presented 
by  Economists,  Appraisers,  and  other 
Evaluating  Groups,  by  LAURA  M. 
KINGSBURY.  Kings  Crown  Press, 
Momingside,  New  York.  1946.  177p. 

$2.50. 

Dr.  Kingsbury’s  unique  study  of  the 
economics  of  housing  grew  out  of  her  at¬ 
tempt  to  own  some  cottages.  They  were 
finally  sold  at  a  rather  large  loss,  and  the 
experience  roused  her  curiosity  as  to  what 
actually  were  the  economic  principles  that 
governed  the  costs  and  values  of  urban 
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housing.  She  believed  that  the  principles 
could  be  made  so  concrete  that  a  housing 
consumer  or  a  landlord  could  apply  them 
to  particular  pieces  of  housing  and  thus 
avoid  loss.  After  a  great  deal  of  searching 
in  a  large  university  library,  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  little  or  no  material  that 
would  be  helpful.  She  decided  to  follow 
up  the  problem,  and  the  result  of  her  study 
is  the  unique  book.  The  Economics  of 
Housing. 

The  book  contains  a  study  of  housing 
valuation  from  the  point  of  view  of  dollars 
and  cents,  not  in  terms  of  unprovable 
theory  and  pre-conception.  Such  an  analy¬ 
sis  is  difficult  since  shelter  is  not  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  stored  or  shipped.  It  is  hard 
to  isolate  shelter  from  its  social  back¬ 
ground.  Often  the  land  upon  which  hous¬ 
ing  stands  is  completely  out  of  key,  in  terms 
of  value,  with  the  building  upon  it.  Ap¬ 
parent  and  realizable  values  of  housing 
rarely  coincide. 

In  bringing  the  economics  of  housing 
down  to  earth,  the  author  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.  Her  first  step  was  to  analyze, 
her  second  to  select,  and  the  third  step  to 
be  discussed  in  a  future  book  wiU  be  appli¬ 
cation.  In  this  book  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
first  of  these  critera.  The  tone  throughout 
is  objective. 

In  Part  I  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain 
what  leading  writers  on  economics  have  to 
say  concerning  housing  values.  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  nine  men,  including  such  well  known 
economists  as  Adam  Smith,  Alfred  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  John  Bates  Clark,  were  studied 
with  a  view  of  comparison  in  the  following 
12  chosen  topics: 

(1)  The  general  economic  nature  of  housing 

(2)  Cross  rental 

(3)  Net  rental 

(4)  The  value  of  urban  residential  land 

(5)  The  value  of  urban  housing  (land  and 
building) 

(6)  Depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  the  house 
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(7)  The  capital  cost  of  urban  housing  and  the 
investment  in  it 

(8)  The  usual  ratio  of  net  rental  to  value  and 
the  usual  rate  of  return  to  investment 

(9)  Order  of  causation  between  rental  and  value 

(10)  Joint  rental  and  joint  value 

(11)  Usual  ratio  of  gross  rental  to  family  income 

(12)  The  equilibrium  of  cost  and  value 

Each  of  the  12  topics  is  not  discussed  by 
all  nine  economists.  In  some  cases  no  direct 
pronouncement  is  made  on  a  given  topic  hut 
often  a  deduction  is  possible  from  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  general  theory.  In  such  cases 
Dr.  Kingsbury  gathers  fragments  and  brings 
the  deduction  to  the  reader. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  valuation  of  housing  used  by 
such  practical  groups  as  appraisers,  ac¬ 
countants,  tax  assessors,  architects,  housing 
managers  and  the  governmental  public 
housing  agencies. 

In  conclusion  it  is  pointed  out  that  what 
housing  needs  is  a  new  economics  which 
“must  recognize  as  its  central  problem  the 
concrete  valuation  of  houses  and  their  land 
in  money  terms.”  This  valuation  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  appraisal  in  that  the 
function  of  housing  economics  will  seek 
only  one  kind  of  value,  the  basic  value,  or 
the  value  of  the  house  and  its  land  for  exist¬ 
ing  residential  purposes  only.  It  will  seek 
this  value  continuously,  to  the  end  of  the 
life  of  the  house,  and  will  seek  it  by  objec¬ 
tive  methods. 

This  study  has  cleared  the  way  for  the 
needed  evaluating  structure.  The  author 
hopes  to  develop  the  second  step  later. 

Article  Review 

Fundamentals  of  Leasing  to  Chain 
Stores,  by  HENRY  WOLFSON. 

The  100  per  cent  store  location  is  that 
property  which  rates  the  highest  when  con- 
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sidering  the  kind  of  traffic  desired.  The 
type  of  traffic  is  most  important.  By  traffic 
is  meant  foot  traffic — people  passing  the 
stores.  However  the  quality,  buying  power 
and  shopping  habits  of  the  people  are  even 
more  important  than  the  quantity  of  the 
traffic. 

To  better  understand  traffic  we  can  fol¬ 
low  one  of  the  surveys  of  “The  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York,”  which  puts  retailing 
into  three  classes.  Each  class  thrives  upon 
a  different  type  of  traffic. 

(1)  Customers  patronizing  groceries,  bakers, 
butchers,  cigar,  drug  and  stationery  stores 
require  little  time  and  consideration  to 
make  their  purchases.  Needed  articles  are 
purchased  as  quickly  as  possible  because 
people  generally  know  what  they  want  when 
they  enter  the  store.  In  central  districts 
the  type  of  traffic  needed  for  this  sort  of 
store  is  a  mixed  male  and  female  traffic,  and 
there  must  be  plenty  of  it. 

(2)  Customers  patronizing  department,  variety, 
ready-to-wear,  millinery,  and  the  like  de¬ 
liberate  and  compare  before  actually  buy¬ 
ing.  Only  when  the  customers  are  satisfied 
with  price  and  quality  do  they  make  a  pur¬ 
chase.  These  stores  may  be  called  **shop- 
ping  stores.”  Principally  female  traffic  is 
needed  for  this  type  of  store.  The  mass  re¬ 
tail  business  comes  in  this  category. 

(3)  Customers  patronizing  high-grade  jewelry, 
fur  and  exclusive  specialty  stores  do  liule 
or  no  shopping.  They  usually  go  directly 
to  the  store  of  their  choice  and  purchase 
leisurely.  These  are  called  “luxury  stores” 
and  foot  traffic  is  negligible. 

Woman  traffic  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  who  shop  and  buy;  (2) 


those  who  look  and  become  potential 
buyers;  and  (3)  those  who  neither  buy  nor 
look — ^just  pedestrians  hurrying  by. 

The  author  points  out  that  everyone  can¬ 
not  have  a  100  per  cent  location.  Therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  take  locations  that  are  less 
desirable  and  depend  upon  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  of  the  broker  to  locate  the 
store  in  the  trend  of  expansion  so  that  it 
will  become  a  100  per  cent  location  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Wolfson  maintains  that  the  “most 
valuable  man  in  the  real  estate  business  is 
not  the  man  who  knows  100  per  cent  loca¬ 
tions  with  top  rentals,  but  rather  the  man 
who  can  visualize  trends  and  who  submits 
locations  at  low  rentals  which  in  time  be¬ 
come  ‘naturals’.” 

The  dominant  factor  in  analysis  of  loca¬ 
tion  is  the  natural  growth  of  a  city  in  cer¬ 
tain  definite  directions,  the  most  logical 
direction  being  where  people  live.  Other 
factors  to  be  considered  are  transportation 
and  parking  facilities. 

Each  chain  has  its  own  special  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  length  of  the  lease  depends  upon 
the  type  of  deal  involved.  A  percentage 
lease  may  be  shorter  than  a  net  lease.  In 
concluding  his  article  Mr.  Wolfson  gives  a 
brief  resume  of  the  general  requirements  of 
the  ten  leading  variety  chain  stores.  Na¬ 
tional  Real  Estate  and  Building  Journal, 
December,  1946,  pp.  16-17  and  36. 
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New  Certifications 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  ** Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individtials 
by  the  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  145  to  155  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

AUBREY  M.  DAVIS, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Born,  Marion,  Kentucky,  December  18,  1892;  for 
five  years,  manager  of  the  San  Diego  County  area 
comprising  17,000  rental  units  for  the  Federal  Pub¬ 
lic  Housing  Authority;  in  addition  to  property  man¬ 
agement,  his  experience  has  included  real  estate 
brokerage  and  real  estate  development;  spent  20 
years  as  supervisor  of  a  life  insurance  sales  agency, 
and  ten  years  as  owner  of  a  mining  operation;  has 
specialized  in  real  estate  management  for  the  past 
six  years;  member,  San  Diego  Realty  Board  and  San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory 
covers  San  Diego  County. 

FRED  B.  MITCHELL, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Bom,  Houston,  Missouri,  September  13,  1881; 
owner,  Fred  B.  Mitchell  Company;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management;  from  1943  to 
1945  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  he  served  as  safety  director  and  manager  of 
industrial  relations  for  the  San  Diego  Electric  Rail¬ 
road  Company;  he  has  taught  numerous  courses  in 
taxation,  mortgages,  psychology,  public  speaking, 
salesmanship,  and  business  administration  for  local 
colleges  and  the  San  Diego  Realty  Board;  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Council  of  Churches ; 
director  of  the  California  Real  Estate  Association; 
and  director  of  the  Y.M.CA.;  his  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  San  Diego  and  vicinity. 

GEORGE  H.  McNULTY, 

San  Jose,  California. 

Bom,  Frankfort,  Indiana,  April  18,  1897 ;  general 
manager,  Harry  Hoefler,  Realtor;  previously,  from 
1926  to  1932,  managed  the  properties  owned  by  the 
Hunsaker  Finance  Co.,  and  the  Consolidated  Air¬ 
craft  Finance  Corporation  of  America;  20  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  has  taught 
courses  in  real  estate  practices,  ethics,  title  and 
escrow  detail,  and  salesmanship  for  the  benefit  of 


the  salesmen  in  his  organization;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  San  Francisco  peninsula  and  the  Santa 
Clara  valley. 

ROBERT  B.  BELL, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  3,  1910;  since  1935 
has  served  as  manager  of  the  Bellstone  Company, 
Division  of  Globe  Corporation;  previously  for  four 
years  associated  with  Bills  Realty,  Inc.;  15  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management;  professional 
territory  covers  the  city  of  Chicago  and  suburbs; 
active  member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board. 

HAROLD  J.  RIEGER, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  October  17,  1908;  for  one 
year  has  operated  general  real  estate  business  under 
his  own  name;  from  1945  to  1946  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  LaSalle  Appraisal  Co.;  formerly 
for  16  years  he  was  associated  with  Garland  Court 
Properties,  Inc.,  as  secretary-treasurer  and  building 
manager;  in  the  past  has  done  estimating  and 
statistical  work  for  the  Dilks  Constraction  Co.;  dur¬ 
ing  1937  and  1938  was  vice  president  and  director  of 
Pinegate  Hotel  Company;  17  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management;  member,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

ARCHIBALD  G.  JENNINGS, 

Evanston,  Illinois. 

Born,  Montreal,  Quebec,  March  13,  1898;  vice 
president,  Quinlan  and  Tyson,  Inc.;  vice  president, 
Quinlan  and  Tyson  Mortgage  Corporation;  20  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management,  including 
stores,  office  and  apartment  buildings,  and  hotels; 
past  president,  Evanston-North  Shore  Real  Estate 
Board;  member,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Chicago  and  the  North 
Shore  suburbs. 

DAVID  L.  KEITH, 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  1,  1917;  associated 
with  the  Peoria  Association  of  Commerce  since  his 
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discharge  from  the  U.S.  Army  in  May  of  1946;  prior 
to  the  war  was  purchasing  agent  for  Downs,  Mohl  & 
Company  and  managing  supervisor  of  several  apart¬ 
ment  buildings;  secured  B.S.  degree  from  North¬ 
western  University;  professional  territory  covers 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  vicinity. 

KENNETH  A.  PARMELEE, 

Gary,  Indiana. 

Born,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  December  13,  1897; 
executive  director,  Gary  Housing  Authority; 
secretary-treasurer,  Gary  Realty  &  Finance  Corp.; 
secretary.  Mayor  of  Gary’s  Committee  on  Housing; 
member  of  Gary  Bar  Association;  chairman,  Gary 
Bar  Association’s  Committee  Dealing  with  Veteran 
Affairs;  in  legal  work  dealing  primarily  in  leases, 
business  and  property  sale  documents,  taxes  and 
general  real  estate  law;  secured  LL.B.  degree  from 
National  University,  Washington,  D.C.;  during 
World  War  II  served  as  trainer  in  “Training  Within 
Industry”  program  for  War  Manpower  Commis-' 
sion;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  associate  member,  Gary  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  the  city  of  Gary. 

RICHARD  STEWART  HICKEY, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  7,  1880;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director.  Bondholders  Management,  Inc.; 
director.  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Detroit;  15 
years’  experience  in  management  of  residential 
rental  buildings  (mostly  apartments)  and  stores, 
including  up  to  4,000  tenant  units;  chairman.  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board ;  served 
as  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Board  in  1946; 
for  four  years  was  president  of  the  Realty  Owners 
and  Operators  Association;  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  on  rents  appointed  by 
OPA;  15  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment;  experience  also  includes  brokerage  and  con¬ 
struction  of  homes;  professional  territory  covers 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit. 

KENNETH  G.  HEMPSTEAD, 

Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Bom,  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  October  11, 
1900;  has  operated  own  general  insurance  agency 
since  1937;  also  serves  as  a  property  manager  for 
Slater  Construction  Company  and  as  comptroller 
for  the  Slater  Pontiac  Copipany;  13  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management,  including  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  single  family  homes  and  industrial 
properties;  graduated  from  Cleary  College,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Michigan;  professional  territory  covers 
Pontiac  and  vicinity. 


HARRY  D.  EPSTEIN, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Bora,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  March  4,  1911;  has 
operated  own  real  estate  firm  since  1944;  previously 
for  nine  years  was  associated  with  Leslie  Blau;  has 
worked  in  the  real  estate  management  field  for 
eleven  years;  graduated  from  New  York  University 
with  B.S.C.  degree  in  retailing;  took  post  graduate 
work  in  education  from  Rutgers  University  and 
New  York  University;  has  taught  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  to  adult  education  classes;  principal 
business  connections  include  Howard  Savings  In¬ 
stitution,  and  Prudential  Insurance  Company;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  northern  New  Jersey. 

GEORGE  C.  JOHNSTON,  JR., 

Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 

Bora,  Elmburst,  Queens  Co.,  New  York,  July  28, 
1897;  president,  George  C.  Jobnston,  Jr.,  Inc.;  en¬ 
gaged  in  real  estate  management  for  over  25  years ; 
president.  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board,  Inc., 
1946  &  1947;  bas  served  on  appraisal  and  various 
other  committees  of  the  Board;  is  past  president  of 
its  Queens  Borough  division;  has  had  construction 
and  sales  experience  since  1914;  graduate  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  Institute 
of  New  York;  architectural  drafting  school  in  car¬ 
pentry  and  brick  masonry  at  New  York  Trade 
School;  professional  territory  covers  Queens  and 
Nassau  Counties,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

WILLIAM  B.  WEST, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bora,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  28,  1908;  secretary 
of  Ostendorf -Morris  Company;  assistant  manager, 
property  management  department;  served  three 
years  as  architect  and  cost  engineer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  in  northern 
Ohio;  graduated  with  A.B.  in  architecture  from 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  post 
graduate  work  in  real  estate  and  related  subjects, 
John  Huntington  and  Cleveland  College  of  Western 
Reserve  University;  engaged  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  past  four  years  specializing  in  down¬ 
town  office  and  commercial  properties. 

R.  K.  McCURDY, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Bora,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  January  26,  1899 ; 
rental  manager  of  Kelly-Wood  Real  Estate  Company 
since  1933;  B.S.  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1921;  21  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management;  professional  territory 
covers  eastern  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
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ISIDRO  SANCHEZ  ORTIGOSA, 

Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Born,  Tlaxcala,  Mexico,  May  15,  1899;  associated 
with  ‘‘La  Nacional”  (National  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany)  of  Mexico  City  since  1927;  for  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  manager  of  the  real  estate  de¬ 
partment  of  “La  Nacional;”  previously  he  served 
in  the  capacities  of  secretary  to  the  manager  of  the 
company,  chief  of  the  Policy  Holders  Service  De¬ 
partment,  and  assistant  manager  of  the  Real  Estate 


Department.  Life  insurance  companies,  according 
to  Mexican  law,  must  invest  part  of  their  reserves 
in  real  estate.  Last  year  the  investment  of  “La 
Nacional,”  which  is  principally  in  office  buildings 
and  department  stores,  amounted  to  twenty  million 
pesos  in  Mexican  currency.  Senor  Sanchez  Ortigosa 
has  had  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment.  At  present  the  properties  under  his  super¬ 
vision  include  52  buildings  in  Mexico  City,  Merida, 
Monterrey  and  Guadalajara.  He  holds  an  individual 
membership  in  NAREB.  His  professional  territory 
covers  the  Mexican  Republic. 


Maintenance  Exchange  (continued  from  page  132) 


and  install  it  at  the  new  location  or  will  put  up  a 
new  one,  whichever  is  cheaper,  on  a  time  and 
material  basis.  It  is  conceivable  that  inasmuch  as 
the  aerial  is  anchored  into  the  walls  of  the  building 
it  might  be  considered  a  permanent  fixture  under 
the  law  of  many  states.  If  this  were  true  it  might  be 
that  the  building  owner  would  insist  that  any  such 
aerials  installed  be  left  there,  as  is  done  with  other 
fixtures  which  are  tenant  installed. 

Apparently  the  general  situation  on  tenant  pri¬ 
ority  for  aerial  location  is  based  upon  a  “first  come 
first  served  basis”  at  the  present  time.  While  there 
are  a  constantly  mounting  number  of  sets  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  there  is  as 
yet  no  concerted  rush  and  we  know  of  no  buildings 
that  have  been  faced  with  a  tenant  conflict  problem. 


It  probably  would  be  well  to  insist  that  one  and  only 
one  television  company  be  allowed  to  install  aerials 
on  the  roof  of  any  particular  building  and  then 
charge  it  with  the  responsibility  of  making  proper 
installations  which  do  not  damage  the  building  and 
which  will  maintain  the  satisfactory  reception  of  all 
aerials  previously  installed.  This  would  eliminate 
the  danger  of  conflict  between  tenant  and  tenant, 
and  tenant  and  manager,  over  who  blanked  out 
whose  reception,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the  old 
days  of  exterior  aerials  for  AM  radio  reception  back 
in  the  Twenties. 

I  trust  you  will  find  the  foregoing  of  some  assist¬ 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

William  O.  Campbell,  cpm 


News  of  the  Chapters  (continued  from  page  134) 


and  growth  of  the  various  chapters,  and  that  the 
headquarters  should  undertake  to  assist  each  chapter 
in  this  regard  by  stimulating  the  conduct  of  dis¬ 
cussion  programs.  Various  chapters  reported  a 
decided  increase  in  attendance  when  their  own 
members  or  invited  guests,  who  were  experts  in 
some  phase  of  the  management  business,  discussed 
topics  of  vital  interest  to  the  Institute  members. 
The  conclusion  reached  as  a  result  of  this  discussion 
was  that  the  Chapter  Delegates  Committee,  through 
its  chairman,  should  attempt  to  assign  a  subject  for 
simultaneous  discussion  by  each  (dupter  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  year.  It  was  proposed  that 
each  chapter  send  to  the  Chapter  Delegates  Com¬ 
mittee  a  report  or  synopsis  of  these  discussions  so 


that  they  may  be  published  either  in  the  Journal, 
or,  if  of  a  more  confidential  nature,  in  bulletin 
form.  Along  this  same  line  it  was  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Chapters  undertake  one  day  man¬ 
agement  conferences  or  clinics  at  least  once  each 
year  and  that  the  results  of  these  clinics  be  reported 
in  a  like  fashion. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  expressed  at  the  likelihood  of  the 
successful  functioning  of  the  Chapter  Delegates 
Committee  this  year  and  the  chaiiman  expressed  his 
deep  appreciation  for  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  those  in  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Chairman 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1947 


PRESIDENT 

DURAND  TAYLOR 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

*  THEODORE  H.  MAENNER 
North  Central  Region 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK 
Northwest  Region 

206  Alderway  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

711  Washington  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK 
South  Central  Region 

1225  Hunt  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ELLSWORTH  IRELAND 
Great  Lakes  Region 

4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  O. 

*  W.  A.  LUTZ 
Southeast  Region 

109  Market  St.,  Durham,  North  C. 

*  HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT 
Southwest  Region 

8900  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

*  RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

New  England  Region 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  I.  MADDEN,  Treasurer 
224  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

OLIVE  DYER,  Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


*  Also  Members  of  Ooverning  Council  for  1947. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1949 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  HI. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  J.  PORTER  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

BEN  SCHLOSSBERG . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

JAMES  M.  UDALL . Hollywood,  Calif. 

CAREY  WINSTON . Washington,  D.  C. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1948 

DAVID  B.  CHILDS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

RUTH  C.  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1947 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK _ Portland,  Ore. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

ELLSWORTH  F.  IRELAND . Cincinnati,  O. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THOMAS  K.  PROCTER. . .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
CLARENCE  M.  TURLEY . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1947 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

A.  R.  WALKER,  President 
201  Park  Avenue . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

W.  EDSON  HEUGEL,  Secretary 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  W,  VanHORN,  Treasurer 
^50  North  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  * 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES,  President 

8  South  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER* 

RALPH  T.  HORN,  President 
45  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT,  Vice  President 
205  Church  Street . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  SYLVESTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WALTER  GUIBORD,  President 


3600  Book  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

RUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS,  Vice  President 

802  Bauch  Building . Lansing,  Mich. 

ROBERT  W.  TREADWELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1002  Lafayette  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

S.  FRED  PACK,  Director 

1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

ISAAC  J.  COHEN,  Director 
3711  Woodward  Ave . Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

HENRY  G.  BEAUMONT,  President 

8900  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  B.  CHADWICK,  Vice  President 
307  Avalon  Boulevard . Wilmington,  Calif. 

HARRY  P.  HAMMOND,  Vice  President 
44  N.  Garfield  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 

*  194.6  officerK  listed 


WILLIAM  G.  DICKINSON,  Secretary-Treasurer 
729  Rives-Strong  Building. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

THOMAS  N.  WILSON,  President 

1100  Jones  Law  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM,  Vice  President 

541  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RALPH  C.  ZIEGLER,  Secretary-Treasurer 
604  Diamond  Bank  Building. ..  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Jr.,  President 

212  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  T.  HIGHFIELD,  Vice  President 
206  Machinists  Building. ..  .Washington,  D.  C. 

EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  Jr.,  Secretary 
1505  H.  Street,  N.  W . Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  L.  BOSS,  Treasurer 

1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W . 

. Washington,  D.  C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER  * 

K.  P.  WOOD,  Jr.,  President 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  GORDAN  TARR,  Vice  President 
612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARRY  J.  MOHLMAN,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  R.  YOUNG,  Treasurer 

792  Monnington  Ave . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TULSA  CHAPTER 

VEDA  M.  BOSTICK,  President 
21  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

KENNETH  CROUCH,  Vice  President 
230  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

OLIVER  S.  BLACK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
116  E.  Fifth  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

RALPH  M.  DARNELL,  Director 
103  Beacon  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

G.  H.  GALBREATH,  Director 
P.  O.  Box  488 . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  8.  WENZLICK,  President 


3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX,  Secretary 
4658  Gravois  Boulevard . 8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
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ARTHUR  8.  KIRK,  Director 
900  Grand  Avenue . Des  Moines,  la. 

JOHN  B.  WADSWORTH,  Director 

136  8.  Main  Street . Council  Bluffs,  la. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 

HAROLD  C.  PAYNE,  President 

226  Barker  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

WALTER  L.  BLORE,  Vice  President 

1025  J  Street . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

HELEN  E.  BENEDICT,  Secretary-Treasurer 
2024  N.  16th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 


MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 

J.  A.  LIPPERT,  President 

759  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

IRWIN  A.  HENSCHEL,  Vice  President 

2246  N.  27th  Street . .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  W.  LENTZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 

735  N.  Water  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Advisory  Boards  &  Committees  I 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  I 


DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

48*  James  C.  Downs,  Je. . Chicago,  Ill.t 

Chairman 

49  Hudson  Moore . Denver,  Colo. 

47  Feed  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

49  A.  F.  Keens . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Chairman 

47  K.  P.  Wood,  Je . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Nathan  Poole . Washington,  D.  C. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 

49  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Chairman 

48  Ben  0.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla, 

47  Joseph  E.  Smith . Dallas,  Tex. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

49  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

48  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


COMMITTEES 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Wm  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

48  Seely  Cade . Newark,  N.  J. 

47  Albert  J.  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 

49  Arthur  Eckstein . . New  York,  N.  Y. 

47  Morris  M.  Ewing . Atlanta,  Ga. 

49  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  J.  J.  Heidacher . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

48  Frank  T.  King . Detroit,  Mich. 

49  J.  A.  Lippert.  . . . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

47  John  J.  MacDonald . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

48  Louis  A.  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

47  Phiup  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Arthur  F.  Texter . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

49  Charles  W.  Turner . Lynn,  Mass. 

48  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

48  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

48  Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

47  Fred  L.  Chapman . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

49  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

48  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chairman 

47  Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

47  Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

49  R.  B.  Collins . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

48  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

49  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

48  Richard  T.  Hosler . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

49  Louis  Maginn . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Dates  before  names  indicate  expiration  of  term, 
t  (See  pages  145  to  155,  "Roster  of  Members"  for  ad¬ 
dresses.) 


49  F.  Paul  Morgan . Boston,  Mass. 

48  Robert  M.  Wilson . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

48  George  R.  Morrison . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

47  Edward  G.  Hacker . Lansing,  Mich. 

49  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . Miami,  Fla. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

47  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

47  Kendall  Cady . Cliicago,  Ill. 

47  David  B.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . .  .Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  Robert  C.  Nordblom . ! . . .  Boston,  Mass. 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEETINGS  COMMITTEE 

47  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

47  Sanborn  Houser . Oak  Park,  HI. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

Chairman 

47  Henry  S.  Beaumont . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

47  E.  F.  Ireland . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

47  Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr . Hartford,  Conn. 

47  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

47  W.  A.  Lutz . Durham  N.  C. 

47  T.  H.  Maenner . Omaha,  Nebr. 

47  E.  W.  Rudert . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

47  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

47  Wm.  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

47  C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

47  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

47  Philip  M.  Rea . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the 
order  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster 
is  complete  as  of  December  31,  1946. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Blnion  (662) . 12  N.  21st  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . . .  .Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Louie  D.  Kemp  (813) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

C.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606).. 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 

624  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

642  Annex,  1st  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . 61  St.  Francis  St. 

Gus  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . Exchange  Bldg. 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) ...  .Exchange  Bldg. 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

Justin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 

121-123  W.  Second  St. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280). . .  .406  Louisiana  St. 

Siloam  Springs 

Buck  Fenno  (798) . 801  St.  Nicholas  St. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769)...  1814  E.  McDowell 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . . .  .474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) . . .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
G.  D.  Robertson,  Jr.  (695)  . . .  .Robertson  Bldg. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 


Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

245  E.  Seventh  Street 
M.  G.  Wild  (816) . 139  E.  3rd  St. 

Los  Angeles  / 

Charles  E.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 
Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) .  .8900  Beverly  Blvd. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 

1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444)  . . .  .124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  O.  Drury  (139). . .  .1912  S.  Glendon  Ave. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) _ 911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) _ 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202).. 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245) ...  .3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) . . .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 

Em.  401,  6253  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 1440  Broadway 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 528-18th  St. 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 

6115  Ocean  View  Dr. 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) .  .44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 
Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855).... 311  Granger  Bldg. 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). . .  .First  Nat.  Bldg. 
Julius  Kemmer  (819)  . . .  .300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1422  6th  Avenue 
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William  W,  Murray  (820) . 

300  First  Natl.  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821).  .P.  O.  Box  1150 

San  Francisco 

N.orbert  8.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418). . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 

San  Jose 

George  H.  McNulty  (857).. 789  The  Alameda 

San  Pedro 

George  H.  Getz  (738) _ 2320  Portsmouth  Rd. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P.  O.  Box  417 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132).... 203  Ramona  Bldg. 
Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610) . .  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612) . . .  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

'  724-5  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 724  17th  St. 

Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822)... 724  17th  St. 
William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823) _ .1624  Tremont  PI. 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) ...  .1650  Broadway 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 724  17th  St. 

Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 724  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665). _ 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366).  .4820  East  19th  Ave. 
Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 724  17th  St. 

Pneblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Box  815 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . .171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 


Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) ....  18  Asylum  St. 


Thomas  J.  North  (766) . 49  Pearl  Street 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (403) . . .  .P.  O.  Box  162 
Waterbary 


John  M.  Hutchinson  (138) . . .  .195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562) _ 9  E.  12th  St. 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211).. 203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  301, 1201  Conn.  Ave. 
Richard  L.  Boss  (599)  . .  1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557).  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825) .  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826) _ 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432) _ 1013  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  High'field  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) .  808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Harvey  L.  Jones  (565)  . 2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  .  .Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 
Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327)  .  .1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . .- . 

303  Seventh  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553).. 343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448)..  113  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)... P.  O.  Box  4637 
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Miami 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828) .  .19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Fuller  L.  Kendrick,  Jr.  (829) . 

19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 151  N.  E.  3rd  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . .  749  Ingraham  Bldg. 

H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  2nd  Ave. 

Miami  Beach 

David  R.  Isen  (830) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) _ 15  W.  Washington  St. 

Passagrille  Beach 

George  C.  Roughgarden  (831) . . 

2506  Passagrille  Way 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

Rm.  230,  464  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . . .  .442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832) ....  1219  S.  Howard  Ave. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  8.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

John  P.  Clegg  (433).  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E. 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) .  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272)  . . .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) .  563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 

Savonnah 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801) . 14  Bryan  St.,  E. 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651)  ...  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768) . 

Cor.  Bryan  &  Whitaker 

Herbert  F.  Gibbons  (802) . 5  York  St.,  E. 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (698) . 7  Bull  St. 

Samuel  Hornstein  (767) . 8  West  State  St.  ^ 

O.  P.  Jenkins  (803) . 11  York  St.,  E. 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) . . .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666) . 11  Vi  E.  York  St. 
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ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicogo 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330). . .  .16  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434).. 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Warner  G.  Baird  (836).... 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Robert  B.  Bell  (858).. 4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420)  Chgo.  Housing . 

Authority,  343  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  P.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Harry  A.  Chetham  (804) _ 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Martin  A.  Gulhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)..38  8.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367) .  .343  S.  Dearborn 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 
William  Everett  (837).  .919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tom  Fleming  (838).... 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285)  .  .461  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571).. 7  8.  Dearborn  St. 
George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805).. 1172  E.  63rd  St. 
Henry  W.  Kennedy  (806) ....  1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346).. 410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Edwin  H.  Melone  (347) ...  .5637  W.  Lake  St. 
Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

38  8.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 461  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) .  .500  N.  Dearborn  St. 
Harold  J.  Rieger  (859). . .  .323  S.  Franklin  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . Gordon  Strong  Co., 

209  S.  State  St. 
Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) .  .1505  East  67th  St. 
Percy  E.  Wagner  (348).. 6236  Cottage  Grove 
Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 8016  8.  Clyde 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) .... ;  .4961  Laclede  Ave. 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415) ...  .12  Milburn  Pk. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 

1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)..  1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350)  . . .  .1026  North  Blvd. 
Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840).. 429  N.  Marion  St. 

Peoria 

David  L.  Keith  (861) ..  .First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
William  W.  Elsesser  (791). 308  Lehmann  Bldg. 
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INDIANA 

Anderson 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Gory 

Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862).... 569  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9).... 5231  Hohman  Ave. 
Indianapolis 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841).. 251  N.  Delaware 
M.  L.  Hall  (70) . . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

George  R.  Jones  (842)  .  .230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

E.  Park  Wickizer  (572)  .232  W,  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669)... . 550  Mynster 

Oes  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 503  First  Avenue 

Hoys 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St. 

Kansas  City 

George  F.  Akright  (675)  .  .5219  Chadwick  Road 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

Topeka 

Howard  Lyngar  (702) _ New  England  Bldg. 

David  Neiswanger  (124) _ New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) ...  .1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 


Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734).. 829  Union  Street 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 


MARYLAND 

Boltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807) . 

4230  Loch  Raven  Blvd. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

1103  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 
Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . . .  .4810  Roland  Ave. 
Edward  F.  Lyman  (511). . .  .909  N.  Charles  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372).. 2206  N.  Charles  St. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) .  .701  Cathedral  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 40  Court  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

Thomas  P.  Dean  (703) . 75  Tremont  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499) . .  161  Devonshire  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362).... 5  Arlington  St. 
J.  Howard  Loughman  (96)  ....  10  P.  O.  Square 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O  ’Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213) . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 50  Congress  St. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704).... 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 
Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) .  1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763). 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)....  185  Albany  St. 

Lexington 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Mansfield 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290).. 41  Beneht  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 
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Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) ...  .2  Wild  Bose  Ave. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . ..600  Dime  Bldg. 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 

Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621) . 1015  Ford  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) ...  .508-600  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) _ 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

639  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  Gerhardt  (752).. 2100  Barium  Tower 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

Richard  S.  Hickey  (863).  .211  W.  Congress  St. 
William  C.  Haines  (293)..  176  E.  Grand  Blvd. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) ...  .1009  Ford  Bldg. 
Jerry  C.  Hayes  (707).... 520  Hammond  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397) ...  .748  Free  Press  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215).. 700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153)  .  .1333  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 533  Majestic  Bldg. 

William  G.  Kirby  (708) . 

500  Michigan  Bank  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . . .  .8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155). _ 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711) . 

44  Michigan  Ave. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 3953  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) . Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577).  .124  W.  Grand  River 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373)  .301-5  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . . .  .304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 

602  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

.  906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771)  . . .  .105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 
Russell  F.  Phillips  (398).... 802  Bauch  Bldg. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

904  Prudden  Bldg. 
C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20).  .124  N.  Washington 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) .  .Jefferson  at  Webster 


Pontiac 

Kenneth  G.  Hempstead  (864)  .  .94  E.  Huron  St. 
Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 
Maurice  Engler  (672).... 400  First  Ave.,  N. 
Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592). 519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 612  Second  Ave.,  S. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) _ 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

Swep  S.  Taylor  (792) . 

201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bk.  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

Joplin 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712). 214%  West  Fourth  St. 

Kansas  City 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692) . 6  W.  10th  St. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744).. 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  East  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) . . .  .921  Baltimore  Ave. 
B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) .  .1004  Grand  Ave. 
Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) ...  .1801  Grand  Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578).. Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).... 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . . .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (375) _ 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) _ 212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625).. 816  Frederick  Ave. 
Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . 704  Francis  St. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252).. 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 23  Brentwood  Blvd. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  4th  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 
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George  W.  Bless  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) ...  .3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 

1321  Ambassador  Bldg. 
Theodore  J.  Weber  (844)... 6401  Manchester 
Delbert  S.  Wentlick  (120). 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 

Grand  Island 

Robert  8.  Wenger  (746) . 117%  W.  3rd  St. 

Hastings 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717) . . .  .231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 
W.  A.  Knicely  (770) _ 124  N.  Hastings  Ave. 

Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) _ 2024  N.  16th  St. 

E.  B.  Clayton  (677). ..  .1001  City  Natl.  Bank 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  8.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628).... 535  Keeline  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  8.  18th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Office  330,  1904  Farnam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Hiram  8.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . £26  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722) . . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Jesse  L.  Schroeder  (748) . 1911  Harney  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121).  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Bussell  C.  Roney  (72)....  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) .  .Broadway  &  Chestnut  St. 
Comden 

John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 
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Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165) . 721  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  B.  Myers,  2nd  (24) .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).. 709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 142  N.  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Martin  Reed,  Jr.  (845) . 614  Central  Ave. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) _ 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Prank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . .  1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400) . 642  Park  Ave. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Proad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630). 1222  Springfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  P.  Carbin  (169).... 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

William  F.  May  (395) . .Kislak  Bldg. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Kearny 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334)..  1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28)  .Cove  Bd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 
Montclair 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494)  .26  Lackawanna  Rd. 


George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 


John  Young,  Jr.  (489) . . .  .406  Bloomfield  Ave. 
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Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354)... 24  Branford  PI. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581)  . . .  .515  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  D.  Epstein  (865). . .  .20  Branford  Place 
James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298) ...  .51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 24  Commerce  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 18  Beaver  St. 

Sanford  Kraaner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355).. 300  Broadway 
Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . . .  .605  Broad  St. 

Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793) . 786  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749).... 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 786  Broad  St. 

Carlo  C.  Tapaldi . 228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29).. 940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 


Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

Short  Hills 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Canoe  Brook  Rd. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47).. 791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
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Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) ....  129  Hillside  Ave. 
Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) ...  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffolo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631). 

Joseph  W.  Becker  (530) 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) 

Ellsworth  Short  (846) . . 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237).. 6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . .  1176  Bush  wick  Ave. 
Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 060  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82)... 717  Lexington  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538).... 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394) _ 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

William  MacRossie  (86) . 41  Park  Row 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) . 

364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 

Rochester 

William  H.  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

34  S.  Goodman  St. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 


.  .47  W.  Huron  St. 
19  S.  Division  St. 

. 7  Court  St. 

.170  Franklin  St. 
. . .  .2747  Main  St. 
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George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . 

604  S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512)..  121  E.  Genesee  St. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) .  .327  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)..  110%  West  5th  St. 

Hampton  B.  Keller  (452) _ 413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467).  .116  W.  Washington  St. 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453).. 210  W.  Fourth  St. 
OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 330  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). . .  .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 
L.  V.  DuBois  (84)  .S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) .  .4500  Carew  Tower 
Howard  W.  Jones  (751)..  1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) .  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W,  Rieekhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586).  .Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 

,  William  R.  Young  (587) . 

792  Mannington  Ave. 

Cleveland 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) ...  .Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36).. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 
Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471)  .  .805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443)... 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
William  B.  West  (867).... 925  Guardian  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . 40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 

906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) _ 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602).... 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stanwood  Road 

Hamilton 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  &  High  Sts. 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440).. 2189  Mars  Ave. 

Shaker  Heights 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) _ 16718  Kenyon  Rd. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

Harold  F.  Bradburn  (794) . 

Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

R.  S.  Morrison  (809) . 515  Apco  Tower 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 210  Perrine  Bldg. 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283) _ 111  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

Tulsa 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795)..  116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686)....  103  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

G.  H.  Galbreath  (778) . 

P.  O.  Box  488,  Natl.  Bk.  of  Tulsa  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356). _ 1225  Hunt  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (.544) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  West  4th  St. 
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OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

206  Alderway  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382). 236  8.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383).. 236  8.  W.  Broadway 
James  R.  Haight  (51).  .408  8.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339)  .The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265) .  .306  8.  W.  Broadway 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  8.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  12th  Ave. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 521  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) _ Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  10th  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Josiah  Bunting,  2nd  (399) . 1606  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 112  S.  16th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) _ 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753).  .213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

.  John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12tb  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)....  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
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Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . . .  .1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340). . .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (195) . 1600  Arch  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 1518  Walnut  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) .  .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim  (723) . 541  Wood  St. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849).. 524  Federal  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386) .  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 

718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

R.  K.  McCurdy  (868) . 6001  Center  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) _ 450  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 

420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Harry  P.  Richter  (850)  . . .  .214  Carnegie  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234).. 440  Fourth  Ave. 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (854) . 

218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649).. 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bldg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).... 616  Washington  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (541) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Scranton 

Harry  M,  Gordon  (851) . 

1st  National  Bank  Bldg. 
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Shomokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  6.  Young  (591) .  .Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wilkinsburg 

Q.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 

1311  Swissvale  Aye. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  8th  St. 

R.  D.  Payne  (852) . 118  E.  8th  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 149  Monroe  Ave. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424).  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Ave.,  and 
Church  Street. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Robert  Ricks  (811) . Amarillo  Bldg. 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796)  . . .  .608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallos 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . 

P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 

J.  A.  Burney  (782) _ 918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Jess  Lafferty  (783) . 108  Thomas  Bldg. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658). _ 111  So.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  (785)  .  .Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661) . 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

Fort  Worth 

E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) .  .Electric  Building 
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Harlingen 

William  B.  Uhlhorn  (797).... 213  S.  First  St. 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 

109  W.  Van  Buren  St. 

Houston 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 

1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  Cty 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Alexandrio 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 3406  Halcyon 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) .  .1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 
Charlottesville 

Henry  S.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . P.  O.  Box  870 

Norfolk 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688).. 600  Dickson  Bldg. 
William  C.  Kutz  (853) .  .105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 
Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724)..  148  Granby  St. 


Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Boush  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 


Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)..  1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) ...  .1411  Commercial  St. 
Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342). . .  .302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650).  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754).. 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifl9in  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Milwaukee 

Melvin  M.  Biehl  (755) . . .  .4738  W.  Lisbon  Ave. 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  16th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) _ 1802  W.  Center  St. 

Irwin  A.  Henschel  (756) _ 2246  N.  27th  St. 
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H.  L.  Kadish  (727).. Rm.  316,  808  N.  3rd  St. 

Fred  Kress  (728) . 1008  N.  6th  St. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress  (729)..  1008  N.  6th  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . 735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 

745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

J.  Clififord  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Forth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759)... . 

152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

David  H.  Sandler  (760) . 2116  N.  3rd  St. 

Iver  B.  Strandberg  (731).  .4709  W.  Center  St. 
Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) ...  .5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . 611  N.  Broadway 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505).  .161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

Emergency  Shelter  Adm . 325  Howe  St. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Toronto 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . . 372  Bay  St. 

MEXICO 

Mexico  City 

Isidro  Sanchez  Ortigosa  (869) . 

P.  0.  Box  No.  107 
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Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  Institute  of  Beal  Estate  Management  desig¬ 
nates  as  an  “Accredited  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion"  any  management  agency  which  meets  its 
established  standards  of  ability  and  integrity 
which  are: 

1.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  property  in  the  locality  in  which  it 
operates; 

2.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall 
be  established  by  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
perienced  and  qualified  in  property  manage¬ 
ment 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  account¬ 
ing,  and  disbursement  personnel  by  proper 
and  adequate  fidelity  bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at 
all  times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by 
deposit  in  a  separate  bank  account  which 
shall  always  contain  100  per  cent  of  the  funds 
of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  dis¬ 
count,  or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s 
knowledge; 

6.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inac¬ 
curate  representation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager 
in  an  executive  position  relating  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  management  activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Beal  Estate 
Boards. 


Philip  M.  Bea  Company 

3725  Wilshire  Boulevard 
William  Walters  Company 

3923  West  Sixth  Street 

Son  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  Street 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company 

300  First  National  Building 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1422  Sixth  Avenue 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Padgett  Bealty  Co.  . .  19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 
The  Sun  Bealty  Company 

127  E.  Pikes  Peak  Avenue 

Denver 

The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Bealty  Company 

1624  Tremont  Place 
Moore  Bealty  Company.  1725  California  Street 


Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 724  17th  Street 


Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co... 810  North  Main 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 


ALABAMA 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx,  Bedltor 

623-4  Annex  First  National  Bank  Building 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Conner  &  Baldwin . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills 

George  Elkins  Company 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Hollywood 

Beal  Estate  Management  Company 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 
Udall  &  Bichabds,  Inc . 1680  N.  Vine 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Holungsworth  Property  Management 
Co . 606  S.  Hill  St. 


Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc . 126  Main  Street 

Hartford 

Bichard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Realtor.  .49  Pearl  Street 
C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Realtor.  .18  Asylum  Street 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Arnold  Goldsborough . 9  E.  12th  Street 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Washington 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc.  . .  1931  K  Street,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan _ 1732  K  Street,  N.  W. 

Capital  View  Bealty  Company 

925  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Drury  Bealty  Corporation 

1737  K  Street,  N.  W. 
B.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors 
,  808  N.  Capitol  Street 
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J.  A.  McKeever  Company,  Inc . 

1614  K  Street,  N.  W. 
Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation 

Machinists  Building,  Boom  207 
Shannon  &  Luchs  Company 

1505  H  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
900  F  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Carey  Winston  Co.  . .  739  15th  Street,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  &  Reese  Company 

315  W.  Forsyth  Street 

Miami 

Hollopeter  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  35th  St. 

The  Keyes  Company _ 19  W.  Flagler  Street 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone _ 442  W.  Lafayette  Street 

Davis  &  Cooper 

112  E.  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 
Jay  Hearin,  Bealtors.  .Tampa  Theater  Building 

West  Palm  Beach 

STtmsTiLL  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc. 

108  S.  Olive  Avenue 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co . Grant  Building 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons _ 65  N.  Forsyth  Street 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Company 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  &  Company.  .202  Healey  Building 

Augusta 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc. 

801  Broad  Street 

Savannah 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 9  Bull  Street 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondole 

•  Dill  Investment  Co. 

Chicago 

Baird  &  Warner,  Inc . 7  South  Dearborn  St. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company 

38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated 

16  N.  Dearborn  Street 

Hall- Johnson . 2618  Peterson  Ave. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson,  Inc. 

7  S.  Dearborn  Street 
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McKey  &  PoAGUE,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  Street 

Donald  F.  Moore . 7748  S.  Ashland  Avenue 

Ross,  Browne  &  Fleming 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Swan-Lorish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Oak  Park 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Organization,  Inc. 

1026  North  Boulevard 

Peoria 

Commercial  National  Realty  Co. 

308  Lehmann  Building, 
Jefferson  and  Main  Streets 

INDIANA 

Anderson 

Anderson  Banking  Company 

Anderson  Bank  Building 

South  Bend 

Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc. 

232  W.  Jefferson  Boulevard 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Jester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Building 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers . 503  First  Avenue 

Topeka 

Neiswanoer  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Building,  Room  330 

KENTUCKY 


Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated 

Louisville  Trust  Building 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc... 714  Union  Street 
Waguespack,  Pratt  Co . 812  Perdido  Street 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Hampson  Real  Estate  OrncES 

1103  Union  Trust  Building 
E.  Randolph  Wootton  &  Company 

701  Cathedral  Street 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Hunnem AN  AND  COMPANY . .  5  Arlington  Street 
Niles  Management,  Inc. 

1568  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Bobebt  a.  Noedblom  Management  Co. 

50  Congress  Street 

Brookline 

Clifpoed  V.  Miller,  Inc.  . .  1394  Beacon  Street 
A.  M.  SONNABEND  PROPERTIES 

1870  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son 

689  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 56  Central  Avenue 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Inc. 

144  Lafayette  Boulevard 
Lambrecht  Kelly  Company 

530  Shelby  Street 
Homer  Warren  &  Company _ 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Flint 

Darby  &  Son _ 301-5  Flint  P.  Smith  Building 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Company 

105  E.  Washtenaw  Street 
•  Edward  G.  Hacker  Company  . .  Hacker  Building 
Porter  Realty  Co . 904  Prudden  Building 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent . 24  W.  Lawrence  Street 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Avenue 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor 

510  Lamar  Life  Building 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc. 

507-10  Victor  Building 


Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company 

921  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kelly-Townsdin  Company,  Inc. 

212  E.  Tenth  Street 
Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company 

928  Grand  Avenue 
John  A.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc. 

415  National  Fidelity  Life  Building 
O 'Flaherty  Norman  Co. 

909  Baltimore  Avenue 
Carl  B.  Bechner  &  Associates 

1000  National  Fidelity  Life  Building, 
1002  Walnut  Street 

St.  Louis 

Dolan  Company,  Realtors 

6401  Manchester  Avenue 
Maginn  Company,  Inc. 

23  Brentwood  Boulevard 
Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co. 

6394  Delmar  Boulevard 
Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc. 

1321  Ambassador  Building 
Wenzlick  Sales  &  Management  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Inc . 3658  W.  Pine  Boulevard 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

Hal  Easton  Company  . .  535  Keeline  Building 
T.  H.  Maenner  Company 

City  Natl.  Bank  Building 
SCHROEDER  REALTY  COMPANY 

1911  Harney  Street 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Joseph  D.  Farrington.  .21  S.  Tennessee  Avenue 

Camden 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service.. 509  Cooper  Street 
Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc . 2623  Westfield  Avenue 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Elizabeth 

R.  J.  Kirkland  and  Son . 125  Broad  Street 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

261  N.  Broad  Street 

Hoboken 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  Street 

Jersey  City 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Avenue 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co. 

2325  Hudson  Boulevard 
Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co..  .245  Jackson  Avenue 

Newark 

Abeles-Stevens . 786  Broad  Street 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  Place 
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Accredited  Management  Organizations 

Albebt  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 

17  Academy  Street 

Kieb-Pasbjero,  Inc . 18  Beaver  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 705  Broad  Street 

Passaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc . 667  Main  Avenue 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-11  Smith  Street 

Plainfield 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 201  Park  Avenue 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook,  Realtor. .  .190  Nassau  Street 

Union 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Avenue 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson . 25  Westwood  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Hansom  Realty  Company . 7  Court  Street 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Bulkley  &  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  Street 

Albert  B.  Mencone _ 1176  Bushwick  Avenue 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Dwight,  Voorhis  &  Helmsley,  Inc. 

44  E.  23rd  Street 
Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc.  . .  370  Seventh  Avenue 
Walter  Oebtly  Associates,  Incorporated 

274  Madison  Avenue 

Spear  &  Co.  Inc . 225  Fifth  Avenue 

Durand  Taylor  Company.  ..  .93  Worth  Street 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc. 

1027  Enquirer  Building,  617  Vine  Street 
The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company 

,  Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bbo. 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building 
Fbed’k.  a.  Schmidt,  Inc. 

Fifth  and  Main  Streets 
Walter  H.  Tarb  &  Son.  . .  .612  W.  Fifth  Street 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

41  E.  Seventh  Street 

Cleveland 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc. 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Building 
Steller  &  Stofer,  Inc... 6523  Euclid  Avenue 
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Dayton 

W.  E.  Bohlendeb  &  Company 

906  Callahan  Building 
Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Co. 

729  Grand  Avenue 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency 

628  Equity  Building 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Bond  Rental  Co.  . .  410  Perrine  Building 
Tulsa 

Crouch,  Davisson  and  Mulhall 

Suite  230,  Beacon  Building 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company 

103  Beacon  Building 
Hall  Investment  Company 

204  S.  Cheyenne  Avenue 
Kirkpatrick  Investment  Company 

1225  Hunt  Building 
Sutton-Norton  Company.  .Atlas  Life  Building 
Edward  Watters  Company 

321-2  Atco  Building 
Whiteside  &  Whiteside . 21  W.  4th  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 

Hagmanns,  Realtors . 10  E.  10th  Street 

E.  W.  Miller . 309  Masonic  Building 

Hazleton 

Bobt.  D.  Quin  Agency 

Hazleton  National  Bank  Building 

Philadelphia 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc. 

17th  and  Sansom  Streets 

Heymann  &  Bro . 215  South  Broad  Street 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co . 1622  N.  Broad  Street 

John  J.  MacDonald 

1105  Beal  Estate  Trust  Building 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . 123  S.  Broad  Street 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc..  .8  S.  40th  Street 
Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  South  12th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc . 541  Wood  Street 

W.  M.  Hall  Co . 695  Washington  Road 

E.  W.  Rudert . 711  Washington  Road 

Stevenson,  Williams  Company 

666  Washington  Road 

Arthur  P.  Tester . 720  Wood  Street 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman  Co..  .Woodside  Building 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

American  Trust  &  Banking  Company 

734  Market  St. 

C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro . 118  E.  8th  St. 

Memphis 

Dave  Dermon  Company . Dermon  Building 

Hobson-Kerns  Company,  Inc. 

601  Union  Planters  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Percy  Galbreath  &  Son 

801  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Building 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown . 109  E.  9th  Street 

Corpus  Christi 

Rae  Easley  Company  ....  608  Lower  Broadway 

Dallas 

Banks-Burney  Company 

918  Irwin-Keasler  Building 
J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Company 

1209  Main  Street 

Joseph  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

Cotton  Exchange  Building 
Chas.  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc. 

Ill  S.  Murphy  Street 


George  W.  Works 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr..  .935  Majestic  Building 
Ruth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Building 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp . 18  E.  on  S.  Temple  Street 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

Goodman-Segar  Corp . 600  Dickson  Building 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake  &  Sons,  Inc..  .20  N.  8th  Street 
Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc. 

1013  E.  Main  Street 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

Yates,  Riley  &  MacDonald 

302  Republic  Building 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  Street 

Milwaukee 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co... 316  Century  Building 
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